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ri Reviewers Comments on Some New Macmillan Fall Books ik 


Illustrates a current of American life in recent years—The Philadelphia North American 


LUTHER NICHOLS A new novel by Mary S. Watts 


“Her chief point of distinction is the essential humanity of her work, the fact that she is able to enter into 
the lives and see into the characters of her elevator operators, milliners and chauffeurs, and to delineate them 
convincingly in all their sordidness and nobility and the homely reality of their daily routine.”—New York 
Times Book Review. $2.00 


A well-written and tense tale of Salem in the old shipping days—The Outlook 


THE MIDDLE PASSAGE A new novel by Daniel Chase 


The book deals with elemental passions in a strong way. . .. The tragic incidents are the just and inevitable 
outcome of unscrupulous ambition—The Outlook. $2.00 


The book is excellent—The New Republic 


LABYRINTH A new novel by Helen R. Hull 


“She says what she means to say with definiteness and clarity, she changes her rhythm with the changing | 
demands of her material, she is in short a thorough craftsman. She gives her beautifully drawn characters | 
a three dimensional world to live in, full of weather and sunshine, and alive with color and sound.”—Tihe | 
New Republic. $2.00 


One of the most remarkable books yet produced by the Russian Revolution—New York Herald 


MEMORIES OF THE RUSSIAN COURT By Anna Viroubova 


“A revealing book . . . written by one who knew Russia’s highest circle intimately and whose story of it and 
its personalities, simply told, has all the impress of truth. . . . Notable as a picture of Russian Court life.” 
—The Boston Herald. $3.50 


An unforgettable "man document—The New York Herald 


THE JOURNAL OF MARIE LENERU ftransiation by William Aspenwall Bradley 


“None can read Marie Lenéru’s Journal to the end without feeling mentally braced for having been in com- 
munion a few hours with an intellect lofty, independent and tremendously suggestive.”"—The New York oe 
2.50 


A beautiful book of great distinction 


CULTIVATED EVERGREENS Edited by L. H. Ballley 


The growing of evergreens is now so much in vogue that this work will be of special value to owners of 
country estates and to all those who are responsible for the planting of parks and reservations. It covers 
the two essential sides of the subject fully—the cultivation and the identification of the kinds. [Illustrated 
with very fine pictures taken especially from nature. $7.50 


The importance of accuracy in forecasting the weather is emphasized 


MAKI NG THE WEATH ER By Alexander McAdie 


In the following essays it is pointed out that battles and campaigns planned without regard to the prevailing 
or probable weather, all too frequently result in disaster. Probable Price $1.00 


Challenging questions on various phases of Japanese national life 


JAPAN By H. H. Powers 


Mr. Powers has travelled widely in Japan and has intimate knowledge of the interests of the tourist. His 
clear and excellent interpretation of Japanese civilization will however be found as interesting to the stay- 
at-home as to the traveller. Probable Price $3.75 


An interesting study of the policy of the Monroe Administration 


ONE HUNDRED YEARS OF THE MONROE DOCTRINE; 1823-1923 
By David Y. Thomas 


To a certain extent the whole foreign policy of the United States may be said to have been centered about 
the Monroe Doctrine. In this book the author develops the policy of isolation as the historic background and 
then traces the history of this policy in its various ramifications. Probable Price $2.25 


At all bookstores or from 
THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


64-66 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK 
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, | Practically Gone! 


The Greatest Bargain Sale in the History of the 
ts ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA 


= | Is Almost Over! 


. 


Only a Very Few Sets Remain of the Famous 
Handy Volume Issue 


: at HALF the PRICE 


of the regular Cambridge Issue 





all | HERE is only one way to be certain of securing the Encyclopedia 
ing | Britafinica in the Handy Volume Issue. You must ACT AT ONCE! 
ers | Our small remaining stock is nearly exhausted. Already three of the five 
The | bindings have been completely sold out. Only a few sets remain in the 
}.00 most popular binding, Maroon Cloth—still fewer in Sheepskin. These are 


the bindings most in demand, and of which our original stock was largest. 


These sets are the 12th and latest edition in 32 volumes, including the 
ya three volumes prepared since the close of the war, making the Britannica 
the most up-to-date reference and fact book in the world. 
































ind 
a Last Date, December 24 
This greatest Britannica bargain of all time is not scheduled to close 
until December 24, but the end may be reached almost any day now. Our 
y stock will not last much longer. When our last set is sold, the sale is over. 
> 
The Handy Volume Issue Will Never Be Reprinted 
m- 
Ud. This means the disappearance from the market of a triumph of book- 
5° making, at which publishers and public alike marveled. Greatly increased 
costs and changed conditions in publishing make it impossible for us to 
reprint this issue without raising all our prices. This we positively refuse 
y todo. The Handy Volumes offered to-day are the last ever to be had. 
of Within Reach of All 
prs . . 
ed A deposit of $5 puts one of these remarkable sets in your home, and the 
50 balance may be paid in monthly sums. Truly, everyone can afford to buy. ; 
And no one can afford to be without the Britannica. TR oy 
; ‘Make Sure of Getting é Set With each Handy Volume Set we 
ie Beeause our stock is so low, we print below two coupons. Neither ae De gd oy wee 
ng obligate you in the least. One will bring to you full information. . The SS SS ee 
00 other, the Reserve-Deposit coupon, when accompanied by $5 will reserve cabinetmakers. 
a set for you while you read our book of specimen pages and decide 
whether or not to buy. Your Reserve-Deposit will be either returned in The Best Christmas Gift of All 
full, or credited on the purchase price. What a Christmas gift! In the 
‘Ss beautiful mahogany finish bookcase, 
. Seize this opportunity AT ONCE. which is given free with every set, the 
lis 7 sane is yaw & prinecly gift, one 
rat wi » prized by all the family fo 
y- THE ENCYCLOPADIA BRITANNICA, INC years and year. 
, . 
This Coupon Brings Information Only Sign This Coupon to Reserve a Set 
—_— a ae ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee 
3 | THE ENCYCLOPADIA BRITANNICA, Inc, NR | Dei eecs ee REQUEST can i 
342 Madison Ave., ‘ ZEDIA_BRITANNICA, Inc. 
s | ree eer pene, woes Gp i} 342 Madison Ave., New York City ; , 
ccevers Si-page illustrated ‘descriptive oak eontatning i ae alte Cavck C) Mney Order CO) for $5 00 0 Reverve-Depostt on on 
fat specimen peges. maps and full information regarding I 32 volumes, 13th and letes edition. This dees mot obligete me to purchase. | 
nd the Encyclopedia Britannica, 12th and latest edition. 32 You are to reserve a set in my name for ten days while I am res ding tu 
| volumes, on genuine India paper. together with complete } { 52-page ilbustrated booklet you Will send me to enable me to decide wheth« | 
25 Getalls of your special half-price closing-out sale. or not to buy. It is understood between us that should I decide not to make 
| I H the purchase the $5 Reserve-Deposit will be returned immediately tm full I 
| Mr j | —- My Bh OT ee the set reserved for me, the §5 will | 
Name: Mrs , 
| Miss | | Mr. 
Name: Mrs I 
| Address | | Miss | 
iid ennannimnsiccantiinannageinaitiniteanteananienaaneccdinnanss 
K pl It | 
| ae cadnitieadincbinhcnesendingeniannsdeteetmanen 
$< 
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Grover Cleveland: 


By Robert McElroy, Edwards Prosessor of History, Princeton University 


The Man 
and the Statesman 


With an Introduction by Elihu Root 


The authorized life of Grover Cleveland, which will not only settle all controversies 
regarding his entire public life, but also reveals the man intimately in many moods- The author 
has had access to all official documents and private letters. “It is a biography of special import- 
ance in the understanding of a very critical period in American history. No thoughtful and 


patriotic American can read the story of those administrations without admiration and sympathy, of without a sense of 
satisfaction that his country can on occasion produce and honor such men as Grover Cleveland.”—Elihu Root. 


The Harp Weaver 
and Other Poems 


By Edna St. Vincent Millay 


The title poem of this volume is 
the Winner of the 1922 Pulitzer 
Prize for Poetry. Many of the 
poems in this new collection are to 
be seen here for the first time. 

$2.00 


History of Art 
By Elie Faure 


“By all odds one of the most im- 
portant books of this generation.” 
—The New Republic. More than 
200 illustrations in each volume. 
Volume I, “Ancient Art’; Volume 
Il, “Mediaeval Art’; Volume Ill, 


“Renaissance Art.” Ready in 
December, Volume IV, “Modern 
Art.” Each $7.50 


The Republics of 
Latin America 
By H. G. James, University of 
Texas, and P. A. Martin, Stanford 
University 
“A general treatise on the econ- 
omic, political and social develop- 
ment of the republics of Latin 
America which gives a clear view 
of their growing power and in- 
fluence. The authors of this work 
have done a real service.”—Hon. 


L. S. Rowe, Director General of 
the Pan American Union. $3.50 


Adventures in Journalism 
By Philip Gibbs, Author of “Now It Can Be Told” 


You remember the startling revelations in “Now It Can Be Told.” You got the whole truths 
about the war, freed from the.half-truths and colorings of political and journalistic leanings. 
Here again, this international free lance reveals whole truths of many of the most dramatic 


incidents of the last twenty-five years. He was in the thick of them, and tells a story of facts 


more thrilling than fiction. 


“Anyone doubting the romance in the life of a lucky newspaper reporter cannot do better 
than to read Sir Philip Gibbs’ chapter ‘How I Exposed Dr. Cook’s Polar Fraud.’ "—New York 


Times. 

















Outstanding Fiction 





Lummox 
By Fannie Hurst 


Heywood Broun in the New York 
World says of it: “A thrilling book of 


tremendous power and interest.” $2-00 
The Happy Isles 
By Basil King 


A story of the extraordinary adven- 
tures of the kidnapped son of a wealthy 
family, and the triumph of character 


over environment. $2.00 
Bunk 
By W. E. Woodward 
“A really wonderful novel. Perhaps 


the most fundamental book of our time.” 
—Ernest H. Gruening, The Nation. $2.co 


Jo Ellen 
By Alexander Black" 


“A novel that has power and sympathy 
and a large sweep of the imagination.”— 
Grant Overton, Philadelphia Nort 
American. $2.00 


The Able 
McLaughlins 


By Margaret Wilson 
Winner, among 739 manuscripts sub- 


mitted, of the Harper Prize Novel Con- 
test. $2.00 

















Two Volumes, Boxed. $10.00 


e 
A History of the 
American Drama 


From the Beginning to the 
Civil War 
By Arthur H. Quinn, 
Professor of English, Unsversity of 
Pennsylvania 
Augustus Thomas and David 
Belasco have both declared the 
author to be the greatest living 
authority on the subject. This 
pioneer work includes a list of 
over 1,000 American plays pub- 
lished and produced before 1860. 
$4.00 


Erasmus: A Study of His 
Life, of His Ideals and of His 
Place in History 
By Preserved Smith, Ph.D. 

Professor of History, Cornell Uni- 


versity 

“A great thinker is here etched 
against the background of Euro- 
pean life in the sixteenth century 
with a skill in personal portraiture 
and a success in historical narra- 
tive which could hardly be ex- 
celled.”—Boston Herald. $4.00 


Foundations of the 
Modern Common- 


wealth 
By A. N. Holcombe, 
Harvard Unsversity 

What is justice? What is lib 
erty? Is there any real freedom 
in a state where men are com- 
pelled to obey laws which they dis- 
like? These are some of the ques- 
tions which Dr. Holcombe covers. 
3.00 


$2.50 
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The Week 


HE high gods of irony must have smiled 

wryly as they looked down upon the fifth an- 
versary of the end of the war to end war. At 
he end of the fifth year since hostilities terminated 
he world is worse off in almost every way than 
hen they began in 1914; and in the last half- 
cade the likelihood of war has not been dimin- 
hed but has greatly increased. The German Re- 
ublic which, when it was born five years ago, was 
iled with such jubilation, is on the point of com- 
ete economic and political collapse. Its govern- 
ent, as impotent as that of China, can only look 
Iplessly on while two groups of Monarchist re- 
ionaries fight among themselves over the ques- 
on whether the throne which they expect soon to 
restored shall be occupied by a Hohenzollern 
a Wittelsbach. That same Crown Prince who 
hared with his father an ignoble flight for life five 
ars ago now returns triumphantly to fight for the 
ynasty; and the ex-Kaiser prepares to join him. 
eanwhile, victorious France dominates the Con- 
nent and continues to pursue her fixed plan of 
stroying her hereditary enemy. She remains in 














the Ruhr; she still hopes for the success of her 
patently artificial “Rhineland Republic;” and she 
has succeeded in destroying the project for a new 
ifternational conference which should at this late 
date make a fair investigation of Germany's cap- 
acity to pay. 


THAT the American government would refuse to 
accept the Poincaré conditions was a foregone con- 
clusion: in fact, M. Poincaré drew them with pre- 
cisely that purpose in view. A conference which 
must consider only how much Germany can pay 
before 1930 and must assume a continued French 
occupation of the Ruhr would not be a conference, 
but a farce. M. Poincaré has got himself cleverly 
out of an awkward predicament. If he had refused 
the Curzon-Hughes invitation out of hand, the pub- 
lic opinion of the world would have been weighted 
heavily against him, By accepting “in principle” 
but with impossible conditions he has forced Wash- 
ington to do the declining. It seems likely that 
Great Britain will follow the advice of the Im- 
perial Conference and, if the codperation of Italy 
and Belgium can be secured, will invite America to 
join an inquiry from which France will be excluded. 
Whether Italy and Belgium could be persuaded to 
make such a final break with the mistress of 
Europe, whether Messrs. Coolidge and Hughes, 
harried as they already are by the isolationists at 
home, would come in, and whether an inquiry op- 
posed by France from the beginning could have 
any useful effects, are all questions which the future 
must decide. 


THE NEW YORK WORLD, by way of com- 
memorating Armistice Day, indulged in an interest- 
ing piece of journalistic enterprise. It asked scores 
of the leading men of all nations whether in their 
opinion the nations are now in closer accord than 
five years ago, whether they are coming closer, 
what is their greatest need, and how may it best 
be secured? Many replies were received, including 
some from such Europeans as Curzon, Cardinal 
Mercier, Masaryk, Viviani, Theunis, Arthur Bal- 
four, Nitti and Philip Snowden, and such Americans 
as Borah, House, Dulles, Baruch and Eliot. The 

















































317 THE NEW 
views expressed are fairly summarized in the 
World’s headlines: “Foreign statesmen and men 
of affairs believe generally that Europe is in worse 
plight than before the war;” “Americans of na- 
tional prominence take dark view of situation;” 
“Italian statesmen take pessimistic view;” “U. S. 
senators fear result to world in racial hatred;” 
“Big business men pessimistic over Europe's out- 
look;” “Europe’s condition becoming worse to 
es, | grave degree, says ex-premier Giolitti;” “Nations 
| never more apart, says Gerard;”’ “Churchmen see 

little advance in half decade.” Not all the partici- 
ee FE pants in the symposium are as gloomy as these 
ae ea headlines indicate, and a number of them express 
bie A high faith in the League of Nations, or in Amer- 








Sa ee Ae re me, 
— 


Beng NOt ica’s reéntry into European affairs, or in both. In 
inh ; general, however, the picture presented is one to 
ees, make the angels weep, In the opinion of a majo# 
Bi ap ee ity of these eminent gentlemen, the inhabitants of 
amr = | large portions of the globe have not only for- 


gotten the technique of peace, but have lost the 
desire for such a state. 


AS. a | FORMER PRESIDENT WOODROW WIL- 
Sa iets SON is one man whose views have altered not at 
heer dt all in the five years since the war ended. In his 
‘ first formal public address since his illness, a radio 
ita A speech on the eve of Armistice Day, he declared 
: that America has withdrawn into a “sullen and 
selfish” isolation, to which he applied the words 
“ignoble,” “cowardly” and “dishonorable.” He 
asks us to return to “the true conditions of Amer- 
ica” by “resolving to put self-interest away and 
: once more formulate and act upon the highest 
; ideals and purposes of international policy.’’ France 
and Italy, he believes, “between them have made 
waste paper of the Treaty of Versailles” —a state- 
ment which is partly true, yet takes one’s breath 
away by the amount of recent history it ignores. 
Mr. Wilson’s position entitles him to a respectful 
hearing; but candor compels one to admit that 
there seems no possibility that his appeal can suc- 
ceed. Millions of his fellow citizens indicated by 
their votes in 1920 that they believed him wrong; 
and the events of the past three years have as- 
aa suredly given more corroboration to them than to 





ig SCARCELY any of the recommendations of the 
| Coal Commission exhibit greater courage and 
i, Se open-mindedness than that of a differential tax, 
_— falling lightly on the low profit operator and more 
a ae heavily on the operators making larger ones. 
| ane The differences in profits in such an industry as 

et coal mining result chiefly from the relative diffi- 
culty of working the various seams. It is absurd 
that private operators and owners should be per- 
A oee mitted to pocket the whole benefit arising from 
the natural superiority of the richer mines. The 





public ought to take its share of the benefit through 
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taxation. The commission evidently contemplate 
a federal tax. Some weeks ago we suggested th 
the proper solution of the problem is a different; 
tax levied by the State of Pennsylvania in lieu y 
the existing flat-rate mining tax. Such a solutic 
would have an immediate effect in reducing th 
cost of coal to the consumer and could be made y 
provide an increased revenue for the state. 


IF it is desirable to reduce our national revenug 
the proposals of Secretary Mellon have much x 
recommend them. The distribution of the reduglif 
tions among several classes is fair, assuming 
the original distribution of burdens was fair—th 
most generous assumption a conservative like Sey 
retary Mellon could have been expected to make 
The smaller incomes, which cannot obtain relic 
through the refuge of tax exempt investment 
would make the gain that counts most. Secreta 
Mellon shows himself unexpectedly liberal in hi 
argument for distinguishing between earned ap 
unearned income and for lightening the burden ¢ 
the former. This used to be regarded as socialist 
doctrine. In his discussion of relief for the highe 
classes of the surtax he takes his stand on th 
purely fiscal ground that a reduction in rates woul 
in the long run increase the revenue. We are no 
sure about that, and we are not ready to belie 
that Secretary Mellon has the facts to prove j 
beyond doubt. 


WE question the advisability of reducing th 
revenue at the present time. It is true that 1 
have made good progress in the payment of o 
debt. It stands more than four billions under ti 
peak, and at our present rate of payment it can| 
wholly extinguished within a generation. It can} 
extinguished if we do not run into any period 
extraordinary expenditures, such as would be 
volved if we found ourselves compelled to tak 
over the railways and pay their owners in cas 
We may run into such a period, and for that re 
son it would be prudent to make as much spet 
with our debt extinction as we can. We are pro 
perous and can afford to pay taxes liberally. 
it seems desirable to reduce the burden of the i 
come tax, the loss ought to be made up on son 
other revenue item. We suggest that Secretaf 
Mellon reconsider his old and .fallacious arg@y, 
ments against the excess profits tax. Here is 


e 
source from which we could obtain three or fc tog 
hundred million dollars without placing a handic#,, .4:+, 
on any enterprise. If Secretary Mellon thinks tang 
public interest in this tax is gone forever he | ping a: 
something to learn when the western Senators am); p 
Congressmen come back to Washington. r is c 
SOME of W. R. Hearst’s journalistic competitof Upp 
in New York City have been commenting, ™i,, j, 
without a trace of discreet satisfaction, on the t@ uy... 
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ific jolt he is supposed to have received in the 
nt election. Hearst had split with his long- 
ime ally, Tammany, in regard to a group of 
udiciary candidates, and had conducted against 
he organization and its slate one of his typical 
ampaigns, plastering over his New York Amer- 
n and Evening Journal (which now have a com- 
bined circulation of 1,041,000 a day) with car- 
oons, full page editorials, and “news articles,” 
lesigned to show that the Tammany candidates 
ch tivere at the very least second cousins of the devil. 
The result was a stunning defeat for Mr. Hearst. 
ammany won by a huge vote and the publisher’s 
ndidates were at the tail of the procession. 


late 
th 
nti 
Cu 
utio 














T is easy to declare that this rings down the 
rtain on Hearst’s political power in New York; 
ut it is probably more accurate to say that his 
Wtrength has never been as large as his friends 
d most of his enemies have assumed. In recent 
ears, Tammany has won several victories against 
he combined strength of the whole metropolitan 
ress except the Hearst sheets; and it has been 
rgued, by a post hoc, propter hoc process, that 
e has an unusual grip upon his readers. We 
oubt it. We believe a more accurate analysis 
yould declare that Hearst readers are drawn by 
he scandal and crime of the news columns, and 


ve Mead the editorials, if at all, because they are so 
iolent and cocksure, not because they are convinc- 
g. In the long run, Hearst after all has noth- 
3 “Wing much to say. He is consistent and vigorous 


it Wiirom day to day but not from year to year. If 
ur analysis is correct, he creates readers but not 
‘I “@ollowers; and only followers of the blindest de- 
‘40 Wotion could be expected to perform such a right- 


nat bout-face as he recently demanded. 

¢ WHERE is a lesson which some of the leading 
7 owers might well take to heart, in the peaceful 
ye rmination of the recent dispute between Bulgaria 


nd Jugoslavia. A Jugoslav military attaché, 
SP“ olonel Krastitch, was set upon and beaten in the 


P'Bulgarian capital by a group of thugs. This is 
y- ‘#Pst the sort of incident to produce a very pretty 
he Witle war; but instead of mobilizing its troops, 
soM™ihe Bulgarian government has promptly disavowed 
‘etalhe action, and has apologized formally and pub- 
bes. An indemnity is to be paid the Jugoslavs, 


¢ amount of which is to be determined by the 
' foHVorld Court. In view of the fact that Colonel 
astitch was not seriously injured, the indemnity 
ks iemand seems unnecessary; but with world affairs 
bing as they are at present any action by anybody 
$ “Mhich points in the direction of peace instead of 
r is cause enough for jubilation. 


UDENDORFF’S espousal of the pseudo-revo- 
» “Fon is interesting chiefly for the light it throws 
‘# the militarist character. Unquestionably Luden- 
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dorff is an extremely able man in the field cf his 
professional training. The victory of Tannenberg, 
which permanently lamed the Russian army, was 
won under Ludendorff’s strategy, and his conduct 
of the fighting on the western front, though not so 
brilliant, stands comparison with the performance 
of any other general down to the time when Foch 
was given the supreme command of the Allied 
armies. Where Ludendorff was hopelessly weak 
was in his judgment of civil forces. He could 
never get it through his head that it is only in 
theory that the whole civil population can be sub- 
ordinated to the military. Assuming as he did 
that the will of the German people could be made 
as rigid as his own he threw all his weight against 
every movement for “peace without victory.”’ 
More than any one else, he was responsible for 
the madness of Germany in carrying the war to 
the point where utter defeat confronted her. His 
recent exploit is of a piece with his past. It ex- 
hibits courage, and absolute incapacity to form a 
sound judgment on the civil forces involved in his 
problem. 


ACCORDING to an article by Francis Delaisi in 
the New York World the economic objectives of the 
French industrialists have shifted decisively in the 
last four years. At the outset they entertained 
the notion of effecting a union between the inter- 
ests of Lorraine and those of the Ruhr, under 
French domination, of course. But since that time 
they have come around to the view that the French 
metallurgical industry is capable of such expansion 
as to make unnecessary any cooperation with the 
Ruhr metal works. The French industry can pro- 
duce several million tons of steel in excess of any 
possible French consumption. This surplus must 
be marketed abroad, and it can be marketed to 
advantage only if Germany is prevented from com- 
peting. The logic of the position is that the Ruhr 
metallurgical industry must be destroyed, not 
helped to its feet in the interest of reparations. 
And the French are a logical people. 


NEW YORK CITY theatrical managers lately 
rejoiced to find the horrors of one type of censor- 
ship somewhat mitigated, only to have their spirits 
dampened next day by the announcement of a new 
type of inquisition more dreadful than the last. 
Augustus Thomas, on behalf of the Producing 
Managers’ Association, succeeded in having a curb 
put on the activities of John S. Sumner, successor 
to the late lamented Anthony Comstock as head 
of the Society for the Suppression of Vice. In the 
future, complaints against the theatre will not be 
investigated by the New York City Department of 
Licenses solely on the testimony of Mr. Sumner 
or any other professional immorality hunter. 
Charges must be corroborated by the indignation 
of at least a few private citizens before action is 
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taken. No sooner had this good news been cele- 
bratéd, however, than Police Commissioner En- 
right announced a new censorship committee of his 
own consisting, incredible as it seems, of one deputy 
commissioner, one commissioner’s secretary, and 
one lady detective. Naturally, the managers 
object to this committee, which they consider 
superfluous. A system was worked out last year, 
and is still in force, whereby three hundred 
respectable citizens formed themselves into a panel 
from which a jury of twelve chosen by lot would 
visit any theatrical performance suspected of im- 
propriety. A vote of nine of these twelve could 
enforce alteration in dialogue or the withdrawal 
of a whole performance. Why, the managers ask 
with reason, isn’t this good enough? 


MUCH as one would like at this juncture to take 
a whole hearted stand in favor of freedom of utter- 
ance and against all censorship, it is difficult to do 
so in view of the present facts. The efforts of the 
censors are usually directed against earnest-minded 
plays which, when they discuss sexual problems, do 
so only to drive home a most virtuous moral. The 
action is generally silly and almost always uncalled 
for. It is a fact, however, that a few New York 
managers, emboldened perhaps by the free man- 
ners of the post-war era, have lately taken to mak- 
ing presentations which are flagrantly indecent. 
However much you may be in favor of abolishing 
restraint and destroying inhibitions, you must 
agree that such exhibitions contribute nothing to 
the campaign for greater freedom, Thus far, the 
noble committee of three hundred appears to have 
done little toward cleaning up the spots where 
prophylactic work is most needed. If it delays, the 
managers must not be surprised if they find them- 
selves reaping the Sumner-Enright whirlwind. 


ISRAEL ZANGWILL, who seems to have been 
engaged in one furious battle or another from the 
moment he lately landed on our sometimes hos- 
pitable shores, has lately been indulging in the 
greatest of a public man’s luxuries, by saying for 
publication not only everything he thinks, but even 
more than that. America, he declares in effect, is 
a perfectly terrible place, good enough only for 
the perfectly terrible people who inhabit it. He 
doesn’t like prohibition, our restaurant service, 
safety razors, Christian Science, Sunday news- 
papers, or our immigration policy. Americans are 
“lazy but lovable” and “the best half educated 
people in the world.” We have little honor, jus- 
tice or dignity, but by way of compensation we 
have an incredible number of cranks. Evidently 
it did Mr. Zangwill good to unburden himself; 
and since it is clear that the things he criticizes 
are partly those little national idiosyncrasies which 
so often irritate a Londoner, and partly the normal 
result of geographical and biological factors, no 
one need take offence at our visitor’s plain speech. 
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The Obstacle to Peace in 
Europe 


MERICAN public opinion has with msignif. 
cant exceptions sustained Se.retary Hughes 
in his refusal to participate in a reparations confer. 
ence limited according to the prescriptions of M. 
Poincaré. If his prohibitions had been loyally a. 
cepted by the conference, it would necessarily fiji 
have become a creature of French policy, 
whereas its major purpose from the Britis) 
and American point of- view was to formulate ; 
radically different alternative to the policy of 
France. M. Poincaré consented to the proposed 
assemblage, as he had consented to the Genoa con. 
ference, because he hoped to frustrate its objects 
more effectively by pretending than by refusing to 
participate in-it. The incident is only one mor 
illustration of the inflexible determination of thei 
rulers of France to keep a free hand in dealing 
with Germany and in restricting the participation 
of other nations in the drama of Germany’s fat 
to the rdle of aid and comforter to France/ 

Is there any positive action which Great Britain 
and the United States can now take which will b 
immediately effective in rescuing Germany, in curb 
ing France and in checking the rising tide of social 
anarchy in continental Europe? We doubt whether 
there is. A general conference on the condition of 
Europe is not yet possible. The French governi 
ment would oppose it or shackle it more relentless 
ly than it did a conference of experts, and if a 
American administration took part in its delibera 
tions, it would run a grave risk of having its agree 
ments repudiated. A diplomatic offensive agains 
France by the British and American government 
would depend for its effectiveness upon the threat 
of war, and even if it were politically possible for 
Great Britain and this country to utter such a threaj 
(which it isn’t) that kind of diplomacy is for th 
present abhorrent to the conscience of both the 
British and American nations, If France is to } 
frustrated, her opponents must invoke a method oi 
coercion which does not involve the threat of wat 
Is such a method conceivable and practicable? 

There is, we believe, such a method althoug 
British and American public opinion does not cleat 
ly see it and is far from ready to invoke it. Th 
method does not consist, as has been suggested 
in a demand for a funding of the debt which Franc 
owes to the British and American governmen 
That to our mind would be a futile as well as 
doubtful method of trying to coerce France. 
the French government refused to fund, as it ce 
tainly would, they could not take any effective stef 
to collect the debt; and in refusing to pay tl 
French could allege with a large amount of trut 
that payment by France would impose an intole 
able and unjust burden on the French people. T 
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'923 only other suggested method is that of going on 


with a conference on Germany’s “capacity to pay” 


n even though France will not participate. There 
is much to be said in favor of adopting this course, 
assuming that Italy and perhaps Belgium will 
agree. It provides a means of keeping the subject 

gnif under agitation and of educating public opinion in 

ighes / Europe and America as to the meaning of the rep- 
nfer.fMarations problem and to the need of isolating 


France. But it would be only a diplomatic make- 
shift whose value would depend not upon what 
it was and did but upon how it was followed up. 

A conference of economic experts on Germany's 
“capacity to pay”’ is bound to be more or less a lie. 
he French government, while pretending to seek 
‘Mreparations, is wrecking the economic machinery of 
ermany and is making it morally and physically 


ot require a conference of economic experts to 
stablish this obvious truth. Such a conference 
would in all probability be loath to admit this truth 
and to emphasize its full significance, for by so 
doing it would implicitly deny its own competence 
o contribute anything essential towards the solu- 
ion of the problem. It would say in effect ‘hat 
erman reparations had become a political and a 
oral rather than an economic predicament, and 
hat a way out would be found by acting in the 
ight of relevant political and ethical rather than 
conomic principles. 

What is the political and ethical affirmation 
hich is peculiarly relevant to the crisis? It is the 
ufirmation that the danger to civilization in Europe 
s directly traceable to the politics of force and to 
he perfidious and vindictive punishment of the van- 
huished which the Treaty of Versailles embodied. 
Dther treaties, such as those of Berlin and Vienna, 
pave the sanction of law to international: agree- 
ments which were certain to result in future wars. 
But Versailles for the first time authorized the 
ontinuation of the destructive operations of war 
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threaifms a part of the legal processes of peace. That is 
or thelivhy it has so quickly resulted in economic disaster 
h thltnd in such perilous moral and political confusion. 
to bf the European peoples are to reach any pacifica- 
10d ofion except a precarious French dictatorship or a 
f wat™hastly peace of physical and moral exhaustion, 
le? Hhey must recognize the impossibility of recovery 
hougiits long as the Treaty is supposed to be the founda- 
cleatf¥ion of European order. And if Great Britain and 

Th@@he United States are to intervene effectively in 
rested urope on behalf of political as well as moral re- 
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onstruction, their common policy must tend to- 
yards the abandonment of the Versailles compro- 
mise and the substitution for it of a settlement 
hich will give back to-the German people the 
ight to dispose of their own lives. 

President Wilson deprived his address on Armis- 
ice Day of relevance and reality by his inability, 
atural though it was, to understand what has 
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mpossible for Germany to pay anything. It does. 
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taken place since his retirement. The military vic- 
tory, which he still glorifies as one of the supreme 
blessings of human history has gradually lost much 
of its former glamor, Even Mr. Lloyd George 
now attributes a large part of the prevailing misery 
and uncertainty of Europe to the complete success 
of the knock-out blow. Victory did not bring peace 
to Europe, because the peace-makers in Paris could 
not refrain from abusing their unlimited power. 
The possession of that power did not increase their 
sense of responsibility for the welfare of a van- 
quished foe whom they had deprived of all possi- 
bility of protecting himself. It drugged their con- 
sciences and provided them with plausible excuses 
for granting to the people who proposed to destroy 
Germany a sufficiently clear right of way. Mr. 
Wilson has reproached France for breaking the 
Treaty and there is an apparent justification for 
the reproach, but the calamities of Europe are 
caused more by loyalty to the Treaty than by dis- 
loyalty to it. If he had not accepted a compromise 
which encouraged the existing French mixture of 
legalism and lawlessness, the Poincaré policy would 
have been impossible. Inasmuch as the vindictive 
treatment of Germany, authorized by the Treaty, 
was certain to unsettle Europe, it was fortunate 
for the American people that the Senate did not 
ratify it. The refusal to ratify was, indeed, equiv- 
alent to a reversal of the decision which the Amer- 
ican people made when they entered the war, but 
it was not the ignoble and cowardly repudiation 
which Mr. Wilson makes it out to be. He himself 
rendered inevitable the ultimate resumption by the 
United States of freedom of action by associating 
American responsibility to Europe with the en- 
forcement of a Treaty which consecrated more 
completely than ever before the reign of force in 
European politics. 

Ultimately Great Britain will have to follow the 
example of the United States and free herself 
from any further responsibility for enforcing the 
Treaty of Versailles. As long as the British gov- 
ernment is bound by the provisions of that docu- 
ment, it is fatally embarrassed in carrying out any 
policy which will have a fair chance of bringing 
peace to the Continent of Europe. It is aiming 
now at the establishment in Germany of an inter- 
national government which would administer what 
is left of German credit resources and good will for 
the benefit of her creditors. If this plan were tried 
in good faith, it has no doubt a fighting chance of 
pulling Germany through; but France as usual 
stands in the way. Her ratification of the Treaty 
binds Great Britain to obtain French consent to 
the execution of any plan which is intended to 
rescue Germany and save Europe. She will never 
obtain that consent; and in the course of the next 
few months, British public opinion will recognize 
the inexorable character of this barrier. It will 
then understand that the only remaining chance of 
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ultimately appeasing Europe is to denounce the 
Treaty and to concentrate on France the sole re- 
sponsibility for the consequences of French policy. 
That is the method of coercing France that meas- 
ures up to the needs of the crisis. It is a grim 
and hideously costly method; but once the Treaty 
gave to France the opportunity of destroying 
Germany by due process of law, it became the only 
adequate method. 


Why They Join the Klan 


F OR the student of social phenomena there is 
rich food for reflection in the fact that all the 
adverse criticism to which the Ku Klux Klan has 
been subjected has not apparently hampered the 
growth of the organization even in the slightest 
degree. Indeed, it seems as though rapidity of 
growth and bitterness of criticism must have some 
direct relationship, In part, this is the result of 
the natural human trait of sympathy for the “under 
dog,”’ and especially when he is the object of at- 
tacks by the press. In part, it is due to a failure 
by most critics of the hooded order to make due 
allowance for the forces which have brought it 
into being. 

No matter how much you may, as we do, de- 
plore the fact, the Klan today has no fewer than 
2,500,000 members, and perhaps as many as 
4,000,000; the national headquarters alone have 
assets of about $1,000,000; it virtually dominates 
the politics of Texas, Oklahoma, Arkansas and 


4 


Indiana; and is very strong in Ohio, Oregon, - 


Maine, Connecticut, New Jersey and a dozen 
other states. It has sent Earle B. Mayfield to 
the United States Senate from Texas, and has 
kept out of the same body Albert J. Beveridge 
of Indiana. It has gone into national politics 
with all its might, and to stay; it fully 
intends that there shall be a Klan candidate 
for President next year, and that he shall win. 
Under the circumstances, it is perhaps about time 
that we should lay aside mere abuse long enough 
to make an attempt to understand this phenomenon, 
and the factors in American life which have 
brought it into being. 

It is absurd to suppose that the Ku Klux Klan 
is composed exclusively of the community's dregs, 
mere hoodlums who welcome the opportunity it 
affords for participation in sadistic orgies with the 
whip. In the South this element appears to be at 
least an active minority in the organization every- 
where, and a majority in many localities; but 
there are also, both in the South and North (and 
particularly the latter) hundreds of thousands of 
Klansmen who are solid, respectable citizens, kind 
and loving husbands and fathers, conscientious 
members of their churches. The worst crime to 
be assessed against these individuals is ignorance, 
and the bigotry which ignorance produces, 
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It should be noted that the Klan, as it enters any 
new community, begins with the leading citizens 
and works down. After the first novelty has won 
off, it is frequently the case that the rougher an 
more lawless members get control and set the tone. 
Though only a small fraction of the members, af 
a ruley actually participate in crimes of violence, jt 
is by this group and its deeds that the organization 
as a whole is judged. 

The Klan, like every other proselyting orga». 
ization, adapts itself to each community it enter; 
In the South, it uses the Negro as a stalking horse, 
In California it is anti-Japanese. Along the At. 
lantic seaboard, where anti-Semitism is found, j: 
attacks the Jew; and in the northern part of th 
Middle West the Catholic church is its foe. It ; 
worth noting that the worst outrages of the Klay 
have been reported from communities where simila 
outrages had taken place at fairly frequent inter 
vals for years before the Klan had its recent re. 
birth. While mob psychology certainly plays j 
part in lowering the standards of an erstwhil 
decent individual, it is safe to assume that a map 
who has been sober and upright all his life will sti 
retain some measure of sobriety and uprightnesfMpolit: 
even after he has gone through the childish nonfmake 
sense of signing his name in blood to the Klan 
man’s oath of fealty. 

The members of the order, then, taking then 
by and large, are not vicious, but misled. Their 
very zeal for the maintenance of American insti 
tutions which they believe are endangered, has 
caused them to embrace a philosophy absolutely 
opposed to the democratic principle. Probably 
the war, which has become so universal a scapegoit, 
must also be blamed for the mental attitude whic 
makes prospective members of the Klan. The wa 
produced in many millions of Americans a pro 
found disillusionment and destruction of existing 
beliefs. The principles of security and justi 
which were supposed to rule the civilized worl 
were suddenly found to be far less substantial thaofiMlittle 


had been supposed. Moreover, persons with #& gen 
private axe to grind both then and later spreadfio sex 
strange stories about those in authority. President bes 
Wilson, for example, was alleged to be controlled has 


by the Jews—‘“look at Brandeis and Baruch;” ofheno 
by the Catholics—“lgok at Tumulty.” The “Bo 
shevist menace” has also been exploited for all it 
is worth by the numerous individuals and societie 
which have made a living by selling hysteria; an 
out in the country districts sober and worthy, i 
none too intelligent, citizens have had no mean 
of discovering how exaggerated these alarmis' 
statements really were. Finally, prohibition h: 
done its part. The law has been evaded so general 
and flagrantly that it is small wonder the average 
citizen, especially in the small towns, has believe 
the persuasive Ku Klux salesman who has told hi 
that the government at Washington has lost a 
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authority, and that the people must take into their 
own hands the task of preserving law and order, 
ust as they had to do throughout the entire West 

n pioneer days. 

It may or may not be true that the Ku Klux 
Klan will fall of its own weight; but even if it 
Joes the conditions which made it possible will not 
disappear and as long as they continue the danger 
of a recrudescence of Klannishness, perhaps on an 
ven greater scale, will be constantly present. In 
he long run, the only answer to the Ku Klux Klan 
s to offer the people convincing proof that some of 
he supposed evils against which it is directed are 
non-existent, and that the rest are being attacked 
hrough proper and adequate channels. There is 
pnly one sovereign remedy for this disease, and it 
s education—both to raise the general intellectual 
evel of the community, and to puncture the specific 
uperstitions as to the malevolent designs of any 
pne religious or racial group. 

There is undoubtedly much truth in the charge 
hat newspapers are afraid to discuss with any 
rankness the affairs of the Catholic church. So 
re educators, public speakers, and most of all, 
oliticians. It is the existence of such taboos that 
makes it possible for the Klan to work under- 
rround and gain widespread adherence for its fan- 
astic stories—such as the report, for instance, 
at the birth of every male child in a Catholic 
amily is celebrated by burying a gun and ammuni- 
jon underneath the church, in preparation for The 
Day when the government is to be overthrown 
mn behalf of the Pope. Similar taboos exist in 
sser degree in regard to the position of the Jew 
nd the Negro in the community. There is little 
ope for improvement in the present situation until 
ll of them are broken, and a healthy atmosphere 
f free discussion is substituted. 

Above all, we need historical education as to 
yhat American ideals really are, and as to how and 
hy these ideals are violated by the creed of the 
little Americans.”” Until we are willing to make 
genuine effort of this sort, we must be prepared 
0 see either a continuance of the Klan itself or 
t best, a continued fertility of the soil from which 

has sprung, with the likelihood that the whole 
henomenon may be repeated at almost any time. 


The Anthracite Monster 


Ty RIVATE finance in the mining of anthracite 
coal, like an insect found by lifting a stone, 
rawls through its first beam of light in the de- 
ailed report on profits and investments just re- 
ased by the United States Coal Commission. A 
rief glance at its elaborate confusion is enough to 
ive a nightmare to any one who cares for order 
nd common sense. 
The easiest approach to an estimate of profits 
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is through a study of the margins per ton between 
selling price and cost. Margins are not the same 
as profits, since out of them must be deduct- 
ed interest on borrowed money and federal 
taxes. 

In the year 1921, thirty-nine companies reported 
a loss. From this minus quantity, the margin 
varied to over $1.50 per ton in the case of the 
three best companies. The companies reporting 
losses or small margins account for the lesser part 
of the production. More than 80 percent of the 
coal mined bore a margin of over 40 cents a ton. 
Sixty percent of the coal bore margins over 50 
cents; 25 percent of it over 70 cents. Under priv- 
ate enterprise it would have been impossible to cut 
the price of anthracite without thereby keeping out 
of production a part of the necessary supply. Yet 
the prices charged obviously gave large profits to 
a majority of the companies. If all operations and 
profits had been pooled and prices had been subject 
to public control, it might have been possible to 
lop off as much as 40 cents a ton and still furnish 
a generous return on the whole investment. 

In the first quarter of 1923 this absurdity be- 
came even more marked, one company reporting a 
loss and six reporting margins of over $3.00 a ton. 
During this period 50 percent of the coal mined 
was at an operators’ margin of over 90 cents. A 
glance at these tables shows why, in spite of the 
enormous profits of important companies, it was 
rash to hope that any large part of the increase 
in miners’ wages would be absorbed by the oper- 
ators—under private centrol of production. The 
big profits of some are made possible by the high 
costs of others. 

Something about the growth of profits can be 
told from the growth of the average margin of the 
ten railroad coal companies. In 1913 they real- 
ized 33 cents a ton above their costs. In the first 
quarter of 1923 they were clearing $1.18 a ton— 
nearly four times as much. Even in 1921 their 
margin per ton was 85 cents. 

' The investment figures are even more insane. 
An engineers’ estimate of the value of the mines, 
based solely on present and future profits accord- 
ing to the custom of the industry, comes out at 
$989,900,000, This, of course, is a capitalization 
of profits and hence tells nothing as to the in- 
vestors’ actual sacrifice, or the fairness of the 
profits. As the profits grow, so the “value”’ grows. 

The investment value actually carried on the 
books is about $350,000,000 less, being probably 
between $600,000,000 and $640,000,000. If the 
usual practice of reappraisal continues, this will 
undoubtedly be written up to the engineers’ figure, 
without the addition of a cent of cash or an acre 
of land. 

The book value, in turn, is the result of former 
reappraisals and adjustments: upward chiefly in 
consequence of the Treasury Department's income- 
tax ruling of 1913, which permitted investment to 
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be calculated on the basis of earnings. The total 
amount of appreciation of values identified on the 
books examined by the commission amounted to 
$186,000,000. There is a large amount of appre- 
ciation which they did not catch. We know, there- 
fore, that the actual cost of the properties was be- 
low $454,000,000, or considerably less than half 
the engineers’ estimate of value based on profits. 

In the case of one concern, the Lehigh Coal and 
Navigation Company, figures are available back to 
the beginning. It started operations on land leased 
for one ear of corn a year. Its first 6,000 acres it 
bought for $30,000, In later years it acquired 
2,940 aces more, at a cost of $1,382,000. This 
$1,412,000 worth,of property it now carries on its 
books at $12,757,000, or nine times the original 
cost. In the meantime, depletion charges made by 
the company to cover the coal taken out of the 
ground amount to $3,685,000, or two and a half 
times the original cost of the whole property. It is 
therefore salting away, ostensibly to replace its 
original investment, money enough to replace it 
many times over, and charging this item of “cost” 
to the consumer before it reckons its profit. The 
rate of profit in turn is reckoned against a book 
investment nine times the original cost. There 
appears to be no reason why this process should not 
continue indefinitely, in the absence of public con- 
trol. 

A fairy tale of capitalism is the story of the 
Delaware, Lackawanna and Western Railroad's 
coal operations. The commission’s expert states 
that the railroad’s expenditures for permanent im- 
provements in coal mines were charged off to oper- 
ating expenses up to 1918. Beginning with that 
year the company set up a capital account for such 
expenditures which, in August, 1921, totalled $3,- 
373,260.12. Adding to this the book value of 
the coal lands, its total investment in the mining 
business was. found to be $5,204,643.42. But in 
addition, the company opened on its books in 1913 
an account for “value of unmined coal” which ap- 
pears to have no real basis. In 1913 this stood 
at over 40 million dollars, in 1921 it had jumped 
to nearly 100 million. 

In 1921 a new concern, the Glen Alden Coal 
Company, was created, and its shares were sold to 
stockholders of the railroad in proportion to their 
holdings, at a total price of about $4,250,000. This 
company in August, 1921, “bought” the railroad’s 
coal lands and properties for $60,000,000—a 
“sale” in which the purchasers and the sellers were 
identical persons. The railroad subsequently filed 
a brief with the Income Tax Department claiming 
a loss of nearly $40,000,000 on the sale—the dif- 
ference between the “‘sale”’ price and the apparent- 
ly fabricated “value” of the unmined coal And 
the Glen Alden Company opened its books with an 
entry of $72,244,933-04 for the property bought. 

Here was a fictitious increase in investment value 
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of about twelve-fold, legally nailed down by a Piece 
of financial sleight-of-hand. Up to the end of 1922 
the new company earned enough to pay 30 percen 
on its capital stock, in spite of the five-months 
strike. In the first quarter of 1923 its profit 
amounted to about 75 percent on its stock, afte; 
laying aside a reserve of half a million for federa| 
taxes. 

In 1921 the rate of profit to the book value oj 
seven large companies varied from 2.1 percent ty 
45.7 percent. Here are further complications, 
The variation is partly accounted for by the fac 
that some companies have written up their valus. 


tions more than others. It is also partly accounted 


for by the combination of railroad and coal owner 
ship, which in some cases allocates the larger part 
of the cost to the coal company and the larger part 
of the profit to the railroad. 

The costs of some companies are inflated by the 
carrying charges on enormous deposits of unde. 
veloped coal, held for future speculative profits, 
and doubtless kept out of production for the sake 
of present profits taken elsewhere. Some operator 
have to pay royalties to owners, others own their 
mines. 


We pass over other complications, caused by 


widely varying accounting methods, enormous stoc 
dividends, and investment accounts bearing a dual 
personality, one for depletion and tax purposes, the 
other for book purposes. In the face of this con. 
fusion, what is true “investment,” what is a “fair 
return?” We cheerfully leave answers to these 
questions to those metaphysicians who believe there 
is some logic or ethics or natural law in the oper. 
ations of private capitalism applied to the exploits. 
tion of natural resources. 

Some practical if arbitrary method of clearing 
out the Augean stable and making a fresh start 
is doubtless possible. The persons who think of 
coal mining as a means of keeping warm or of ear. 
ing a living might at least prevent a future pyramié 
ing of unearned profits such as has occurred in 
the past, If in spite of this revelation they do not, 
they deserve all the extortions, the coal famines 
and freezings which they will probably suffer. 
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The Duty and Service of Science 
Sanderson of Oundle’s Last Speech 


ANDERSON’S propaganda on behalf of the 
idea of the possible reorganization of the 
world through schools came to an abrupt 

end in the summer of 1922. He died suddenly of 
heart failure in the Botanical Theatre of Univer- 
sity College, London, at the end of an address to 
the National Union of Scientific Workers. He had 
chosen as the title of the address, The Duty and 
Service of Science in the New Era, and it was in 
effect a recapitulation of his most characteristic 
views. He attached considerable importance to 
the delivery and he made unusual preparations for 
it. 

Upon his desk after his death seven separate 
drafts, and they were all very full drafts, of this 
address were found. In the margins of the pages 
little sums had been worked out—so many pages 
at three hundred words a page, four thousand, five 
thousand words; a full hour's talking, and still so 
much to say! There are little notes framed in a 
sort of Oxford frame of lines reminding him, for 
example, to “say more of bringing scientific method 
into all parts of school.” 

Finally he produced a draft which was his eighth. 
This he had printed and this he may have intended 
to read to the meeting. But he did not do so. In 
the end he spoke from a fresh set of notes, which 
must have been at least the ninth draft. 

His health had not been good for some time, 
and he kept this lecture and his exceptional interest 
in it more or less secret from his wife. He spent 
a long and interested morning at the experimental 
farm at Rothamsted and in the afternoon he went 
to the optician’s to get a new pair of spectacles and 
attended to other small businesses. He met a small 
party of his friends at the London University Club 
in Gower Street to take tea before lecturing. Sir 
Richard Gregory, the editor of Nature, was pres- 
ent, Major Church, the secretary of the National 
Union of Scientific Workers, and Dr. Charles 
Singer, the historian of classical science. Sander- 
son was evidently hot and rather tired, but he did 
not seem to be ill; he gossiped pleasantly with his 
friends and exhibited his new spectacles to them. 
They were made of a recently discovered glass, 
opaque to ultra-violet rays and he betrayed the 
pride and interest of a boy in possessing them. 

University College was not very far away but 
he asked for a cab thither because he felt fagged. 
The audience was already assembled and he went 
straight on to the platform. The present writer 
made a few introductory remarks and the lecture 
began. It is a matter of keen regret to his friends 


that they allowed him.to stand throughout his dis- 
course. It would have been so easy to have ar- 
ranged for him to talk from a chair; the Botanical 
Theatre is not a large one and it is quite conceiv- 
able that he might be alive now, if one of us could 
have had that much thoughtfulness for him. We 
had thought of it,—ten minutes after his death. 

But we were all so used to the quality of effort 
in his voice, so accustomed to its sudden fall into 
almost inaudible asides, that we did not mark what 
hung over us until the very moment of catastrophe. 
His sentences seemed to me a little more broken 
than usual; he was rather more disconnected, he 
was leaving rather more than usual to the intelli- 
gence of his audience, and as he talked I watched 
the faces before me rather anxiously to see just 
how much they missed of what he was trying to 
get over to them. He got over much more than 
I supposed, for I have since talked with many who 
were present. A fairly full shorthand note was 
made at the time and on this the following render- 
ing of the last address is based. Like everything 
that has been printed of his here, it has been clipped 
and shorn, little distracting side glances have been 
eliminated and broken sentences filled in and 
rounded off, 


It is a great honor, [he began] to come and address 
scientific workers (I have only recently discovered my 
claim to be a scientific worker), and to describe to you 
what has turned out to be a scientific experiment. I hope 
to show the results of an experiment carried on, not in a 
scientific laboratory so-called—physical, chemical, _ bio- 
logical, or anthropological—but in a school for boys. 

Before doing that, I should like to say that we scientific 
workers do very much depend on having a number of us 
together. One scientific worker placed in charge of any 
great work finds it difficult; scientific workers do not get 
the chance of appointing men in sympathy with themselves 
often enough; so it is frequently said that scientific men 
placed in command of a factory in industry or a depart- 
ment of state at home or in the colonies fail. Well, if so, 
they fail because scientific men have not often got the op- 
portunity of getting men of like sympathy to work with 
them. I take it that the object of the National Union of 
Scientific Workers is to get scientific men with scientific 
views of life and experimental experience to join together 
in some great work. When I speak of the duty and service 
of science in the new era, I mean that I want scientific men 
to claim justly a larger share in the work of the world, 
and not to confine themselves to what is called purely 
scientific work. We want them to expand themselves over 
a wider area. As a matter of fact, that is what two dis- 
tinguished writers have suggested: that the time has come 
when the ordinary discoveries and inventions of science 
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should be closed down in order to enable scientific minds 
to do this simple thing. 

The duty and service of science would seem to lie in 
scientific men bringing their ideal of life, their standards, 
their vision, their outlook, and their methods to organize 
the great machine that their inventions have created. You 
cannot have a world half scientific and the other half 
nothing of the sort. 

The end of the war has left us with a whole host of 
individuals set free, and the business before science men 
is to organize this new body. It is a big problem, and re- 
quires scientific thought, temperament, and outlook to re- 
write practically the whole of our knowledge. It reminds 
me of the tremendous rush there was amongst scientific 
men to provide workers to overhaul practically everything 
in biology (and theology) and other parts of human know!l- 
edge after the doctrines of Darwin were well established. 
I take it that all the departments of human life have to be 
rewritten by men under the influence of the spirit of 
science. Our books have to be rewritten, our very dic- 
tionaries. 

They tell us that economics cannot change our human 
nature. That is the great duty and service of science—to 
change human nature. Scientific men have to collect a 
band of disciples and make a new world. As far as I can 
gather from a long connection with boys, the only scientific 
quality which is constant is inertia in response to change. 
The actual change itself, when it has arrived, no one ob- 
jects to, and every one says, “Why didn’t we do that be- 
fore?” Scientific workers rarely have their opportunity 
in industry. To have their full opportunity they are to 
set forth in the spirit of the Great Master to found a new 
kingdom: not to manage industry by the standards and 
values of the present, but to transform them. And they 
must do what our Master Himself did—collect a faithful 
band of disciples imbued with the same belief. I know it 
is freely said (I have been corresponding with some of 
the leaders in industry) that scientific men cannot do this 
thing. They can, if only they are true to themselves and 
their vision; they can absolutely change the whole system 
under which industry is worked, and change the world to 
their ideals. 

“Come and I will make you fishers of men... .” The 
great work that lies before scientific workers today is to 
extend the area of their labors, to become not fishers of 
facts but fishers of men. There will always be a distin- 
guished band of purely scientific men devoted to pure 
science, who will abide devoted to pure science; but with 
the present number trained in science, we claim them also 
to organize the machinery that science has created. They 
must leave their ships and nets and become fishers of 
ee 

I said that I have recently discovered I am a scientific 
worker, that I have been working a scientific experiment, 
though not of the kind accepted for report to the Royal 
Society. It has been worked by being headmaster of a 
school for thirty years and by having taught for forty 
years. When I became a headmaster I began by introduc- 
ing engineering into the school—applied science. The first 
effect was that a large number of boys who could not do 
other things could do that. They began to like their 
work in school. They began to like school. That led on 

to introducing a large number of other sciences, such as 
agricultural chemistry, horse-shoeing (if that is a science), 
metallurgical chemistry, bio-chemistry, agriculture; and, 
of course, these new sorts of work interested a large num- 
ber of other boys of a type different from the type inter- 
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ested in the old work, so we got an exceptional number o{ 
boys, curiously enough, unexpectedly liking what they had 
to do in school. Then I ventured to do something daring; 
it is most daring to introduce the scientific method of find- 
ing out the truth—a dangerous thing—by the process of 
experiment and research. We began to replace explicit 
teaching by finding out. We did this first with these newly 
introduced sciences. ‘Then we began to impress the aims 
and outlook of science on to other departments of school 
life. History, for instance: we began to replace the old 
class-room teaching and learning by a laboratory for his- 
tory, full of books and other things required in abundance, 
so that boys in all parts of the school could, for some specific 
purpose (not to learn; to go into school to learn was 
egotistical), find out the things we require for today. We 
set them to find out things for the service of science, the 
service of literature, modern languages, music. 

This began to change the whole organization of the 
school, its aims and methods. It was no use organizing 
boys in forms by the ordinary methods of promotion for 
this sort of work. You have to make up your mind what 
you have to do, and then go about and collect anybody who 
would be of service to that particular work. You would 
require boys of one characteristic and boys of another. You 
make them up into teams for the particular work they have 
to do. The boys who do not fit into this or that par- 
ticular work must have some other particular work found 
for them. You begin to design the work of the school for 
them. You must have all the apparatus you want for it, 
and you must organize for it, but you begin by organizing 
the work for the boys and what they need to find out, and 
not by putting the boys into the organization. Now, pres- 
ently you discover, when you do this, that not a single boy 
exists who is not wanted for some particular work; to 
carry out your object every boy is fundamentally equal. 
One does this, one does that. Each boy has his place in 
the team, and in his place he is as important as any other 
boy. Placing them in order of merit does not work any 
more. The scientific method absolutely changed the posi- 
tion towards class lists and order of merit. That was an 
astonishing result. 

Another astonishing result was that we could not have 
anybody who was not working. If a boy was not working, 
you could see that he was not working. You could see that 
he was doing nothing. He could not sit at the back of a 
class-room and seem to be working. Everybody was work- 
ing. You can manage that in school, but what about the 
world? All sorts of people may seem to be working and 
not be working_at all. The curate may be doing nothing! 
(Chuckle and something inaudible.) This s¢ems to land 
us into the extraordinary fact that no community if it is 
scientifically organized can carry any one who does not 
do service. I hope you will agree with me that that is 
scientific. 

Another step. The actual love of work spreads, and 
ultimately every one comes within its influence and they 
begin to like the service they are rendering. Finally, com- 
petition dwindles andgpasses away, so that we have reached 
what appears to be a change in human nature. It is not 
really a change, but by care and attention calling out what 
has always been ready there in human nature, namely, a first 
instinctive love to create. I have always held that com- 
petition is a secondary interest and creation a primary in- 
stinct. Competition dwindles and passes away. Competi- 
tion is a very feeble incentive to live. It is cheap and easy 
to arouse the motive, it is a swift motive and on the surface 
of things ready for you, but it is not even a powerful 
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motive. Half the boys it dispirits and leaves idle and use- 
less. 

The passing of competition leads on to another thing 
passing away, which is this: you soon find that a body of 
workers that a community has attempted to provide for 
itself as a community, adapts itself to the community spirit, 
and punishment is totally unnecessary. It was a long time 
before that dawned on me. I have not, as a headmaster, 
taken any part in any shape in punishing boys directly, 
either by the easy methods supposed to train them for after 
life or by the other methods that have sprung from the 
fertile brains of a dominant order. Punishment, I declare 
from years of experience in this experiment, is a crime: 
not only a crime but a blunder. Why? Because it is a 
cheap and easy thing. If you punish it is easy, but if a 
community has to arrange itself and adapt itself so as to 
produce the reaction on the individual not to do objection- 
able things, that is hard. It is complicated. It requires an 
abundance of real sacrifice. It demands readjustment of 
everything upon a basis of service. I have been much im- 
pressed recently by the effect of having punishment organ- 
ized in removing any activity on the part of the community 
itself towards adjusting itself so that punishment should 
not be necessary. I used to flatter myself, “I don’t punish 
that boy, my prefects do; they keep me right.” But I 
have been convinced by my thirty years of experiment that 
that was all wrong. These things come slowly. Now, 
without any action on my part, the prefects have stopped 
punishing, and a good thing for them. If they leave their 
boots about, the small boys will too, and they will have 
to punish them for doing so. To leave your own boots 
about like a lord is a fine thing, and to punish the small 
boy who does so is also a fine thing! But it is easy. The 
hard thing is never to leave your own boots about... . 


For some minutes Mr. Sanderson paused. He 
looked at his notes. He was obviously very fa- 
tigued, but very resolute to continue. He read: 


Acquisitiveness leads to these glorified things: general 
science, general knowledge, national history, scholarships, 
examinations, advanced courses, “interesting” things (who- 
ever wanted to be interested ?), the theological thing called 
“syncretism,” tact, swindling. .. . 


Mr. Sanderson stopped and smiled in a breath- 
less manner, half panting, half laughing, very char- 
acteristic of him. His glasses gleamed at the audi- 
ence. His smile meant: ‘We are going a little 
too fast, boys. Where are we getting to? Where 
are we getting to?”’ He affected to refer to his 
notes and then broke away upon a new line. 


Out of all these things I have been telling you, out of 
all these considerations, evolves the modern school. The 
modern school is not made by the very simple and easy 
method of abandoning Greek. (Laughter.) Nor is it 
made by introducing science or engineering. The modern 
school’s business is to impress into the service of man every 
branch of human knowledge we can get hold of. The mod- 
ern method in the modern school does not depend on any 
method of teaching. We hear a great deal about methods 
of teaching languages, mathematics, science; they are all 
trivial. The great purpose is to enlist the boys or girls 
in the service of man today and man tomorrow. The method 
which makes learning easy is waste of time. What boy 
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will succumb to the entreaty: “Come, I will make you 
clever; it will be so easy for you; you will be able to 
learn it without an effort”? What they succumb to is 
service for the community. I have tested that in the work- 
shops. They don’t want to make things for themselves; 
they soon cease to have any longing desire to make any- 
thing even for their mothers. What they love to do is to 
take part in some great work that must be done for the 
community; some work that goes on beyond them, some 
great spacious work. You can spread them out into all 
sorts of spacious things, in all departments, such things as 
taking part in investigating the truth. The truth, for in- 
stance, of the actual condition of the coal-miners or of 
any miners. An important question which we have been 
concerned with for at least three years is “What is China? 
What is it like?” You may say, “Methods of teaching 
geography.” But who ever learned anything from geography 
—as geography? Who wants to know geography—as geog- 
raphy? Books exist for it, maps, plasticine exists for it. 
We want to know about China. You will have to take 
the boys and let them find out what men have done who 
have been in China; to get products from China; to know 
its geology, and whether after all, the Chinese do so deeply 
love rice that they want to live on a very little a day. Do 
the Chinese love rice? Do they love underselling white 
labor? Do they want to? That is real geography, but 
not class-room geography. 

Schools must be equipped spaciously, spaciously, and they 
have a spacious staff. I have the list of our staff here. We 
have masters for mathematics, physics, chemistry, mechan- 
ics, biology, zoology, anthropology, botany, geology, archi- 
tecture, classics, history, literature, geography, archaeology, 
economics, French, German, Spanish, Italian, Russian, 
Eastern languages, art, applied art, handicrafts, and music. 

“Impossible,” some people say. There is no great school 
in the land but could quite well afford it... . 

We must send out workers imbued with the determina- 
tion to seek and investigate truth—truth that will make 
them free—and to take great care that in the search for 
truth they will never take part in or sympathize with those 
methods by which the edge of truth is blunted. 


” 


The voice beside me stopped. Some one pushed 
up a chair for Sanderson and he sat down. There 
was applause. I stood up and then struck by a 
thought, whispered: “Would you like to answer 
a few questions?” 

“Yes, yes. Certainly,” he said. 

“Not toa@ tired to answer them?” 

“No—no.” 

I had a little strip of notes in my hand and I 
thought of underlining one or two points in this 
tremendous project of a school he had spread be- 
fore his audience before I let in the questioners. 
I began by saying that the lecture had been a little 
hard to follow but that it would repay following 
into the remotest corners of its meaning. Then I 
heard a little commotion behind me and turned 
round to see what was the matter. Sanderson had 
slipped from his chair on.to the platform and was 
lying on his back breathing hoarsely. His collar 
and tie were removed forthwith. There were sev- 
eral doctors on the platform with us and they set 
to work upon him. I hesitated for a moment and 
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then declared the meeting at an end and asked control and shape things to his will, how he could 
the audience to disperse as speedily as possible. experiment and learn and how he could use his 
I thought it was an epileptic fit and I had no sense _ boys, his governors, his staff, to try out and shape 
of Sanderson’s impending death. I had never seen his creative dreams. 
anything of the sort before. I could not believe it He was a strong man and in a very profound 
when they told me he was dead. and simple way a good man, and it was a very 
The windows of the hot and sultry room were helpful thing to feel oneself his ally. But now that 
opened and most of the people made their way he is gone, now that all his later projects and in. 
out but the reporters remained and one or two tentions shrivel and fade and his great school re. 
persons of the curious type who hung about vaguely cedes visibly towards the commonplace, I do not 
with an affectation of decorous sympathy. The lec- know where to turn to do an effective stroke for 
ture had been a very difficult one for the news- education. It is only schoolmasters and school. 
paper men and they came now with a certain eager- mistresses and educational authorities and schoo! 
ness to ask questions about Oundle and Sanderson’s governors and school promoters and university 
career. I answered them as well as I could. teachers who can really carry on the work that he 
In the Mortuary Chapel of University College began. I have tried to set out as clearly as pos. 
Hospital I saw my friend’s face for the last time, sible, and largely in his own words, his fundamental 
in all the irresponsive dignity of death. We took ideas of the supercession of competition by codper- 
Mrs. Sanderson to him and left her for a time ation, of the return of schools to real service. What 
: alone with him. Four years before in the same I have written is, as it were, a simplified diagram 
). eae London hotel at which she was now solitary, he of the teachings less luminously and more fully set 
Bigs | | and she had shared together the bitter grief of out in the official life. 
Bren? 5 | their eldest son’s death. One thing I shared with Sanderson altogether 
and that was the conviction that the present com- 











An event of this sort produces the most various 





ne baw reactions in people, and I recall with a distressful mon life of men, at once dull and disorderly, com. 
se amusement two unknown persons who accosted me petitive, uncreative, cruelly stupid and stupidly 
Le ae as I went out from University College to find a cruel, unless it is to be regarded merely as a neces. 
oT ah taxi to take me to Mrs. Sanderson. One was a_ sary phase in the development of a nobler existence, 


young woman who came up to me and said: “Don’t is a thing not worth having, that it does not matter 


be grieved for your friend, Mr. Wells. It was a 
splendid thing to die like that in the midst of life, 


who drops dead or how soon we drop dead out of 
such a world. Unless there is a more abundant 
life before mankind, this scheme of space and time 


—with envious admiration when I saw how he could W. H. Davies. Ses 





after giving his message.” 
I did not accept these congratulations and I made_ is a bad joke beyond our understanding, a flare of ' 
no reply to her, I was thinking that a little acute vulgarity, an empty laugh, braying across the mys- ' 
observation, a little more consideration on my part, teries. But we two shared the belief that latent , 
a finer sense of the labor I was putting upon my in men and perceptible in men is a greater man- | 
friend, might have averted his death altogether. kind, great enough to make every effort to realize ‘ 
And I was by no means convinced that his message it fully worth while and to make the whole busi- 
was delivered, that it had reached the people I had__ness of living worth while. gk L 
hoped it would reach and awaken. I had counted And the way to that realization lies, we both be- t 
on much more from Sanderson. This death seemed lieved, through thought and through creative ef- 
to me and still seems far more like frustration fort, through science and art and the school. h 
than release. H. G. Weis. & ¢t 
Then presently as I gesticulated for a cab near . 
Gower Street station I found a pale-faced looking 4 
man beside me asking for a moment's speech. “Mr. The Two Stars fc 
Wells,” he said, “‘does not this sudden event give . 
you new views of immortality, new lights upon Day has her star, as well as Night, ty 
spiritual realities?” One star is black, the other white. ‘ 
I stared at a sort of greedy excitement in his I saw a white star burn and pant th 
54 face. “None whatever!” I said at last and got into And swirl with such a wildness, once— ly 
i‘ my cab. That I stood still, and almost stared lo 
et I must confess that to this day I can find in Myself into a trance! sid 
Fa Sanderson’s death nothing but irreparable loss. He The star of Day, both seen and heard, hi: 
ca left so much of his work in a state so incomplete Is but a little, English bird ; th 
oe that I cannot see how his successors can carry it on. The Lark, whose wings beat time to his ot 
ed In matters educational he was before all things a Wild rapture, sings, high overhead ; in 
Lay? practical artist and education is altogether too much When silence comes, we almost fear dr 
3 7 the prey of theorists. He filled me—a mere writer That Earth receives its dead. cat 
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AreWe inDanger of Overpopulation? 


INCE the time of Malthus there has hardly 
been a single treatise published on general 
economics which has not given some study 

to the menace of a population increasing beyond 
the safe limits of the food supply. The conclusions 
reached by the economists have as a rule seemed 
cogent to the cultivated minority, but they have 
seldom exerted any influence upon public policy. 
One reason for this, and the main one, is that these 
conclusions are dismal and disturbing. Mankind 
loves children and refuses to have them placed in 
the category of vices. But another reason is the 
vagueness of the economic lore on the subject. In 
time there will not be standing room for all on the 
planet. But in what time? Next century, the year 
5000, or beyond the Judgment Day? The econo- 
mists have never fixed this point. Yet it is crucial. 

Perhaps the reason why the point of time has 
been left undetermined is that most of the relevant 
facts fall outside the proper sphere of the econ- 
omist. The birth rate is essentially a biological 
phenomenon, while the possibilities of the food 
supply present problems that fall chiefly under 
geography, agronomy and botany, in which sciences 
the economist and sociologist are only amateurs. 
This surmise is fortified by an examination of Pro- 
fessor East’s book,* which represents extraordi- 
nary progress toward definiteness. Professor East 
is a biologist and botanist who has made an ex- 
tremely extended study of the food resources of 
the world. He uses statistics effectively and is by 
no means amateurish in his handling of economic 
problems. He is open-minded, as a rule, and has 
a good sense of proportion. 

The population of the world has doubled in the 
last hundred years. Its rate of increase is greater 
today than the average for the last century. In 
sixty years, at the present rate of growth, we should 
have 3,500,000,000 people in the world, instead of 
the present 1,700,000,000. By the year 2040 there 
would be 7,000,000,000 people. Assuming that 
40 percent of the land surface of the world is fit 
for food production—a generous estimate—and 
assuming that each person requires the product of 
two and one half acres, there is room in the world 
for 5,200,000,000 people. In less than a century, 
then, we should reach the saturation point general- 
ly, if population were free to seek the points of 
lowest pressure. Of course it is nof free to do so 
—a fact Professor East strangely disregards, in 
his absorption in totalities. In parts of the world 
the saturation point has already been reached; in 
other parts it wil! have been reached in fifty years; 
in some parts it may not be reached for two hun- 
dred years, With all due allowance for this qualifi- 
cation, it is true the point of overpopulation is near 


® Mankind at the Crossroads, by Edward M. East. 
Scribner’s. $3.50. 


enough in every civilized state to excite concern, 

At the rate of increase prevailing in 1906-1911, 
the population of the United States would double 
in forty years. That is bringing the problem home. 
Can we support over 200,000,000 people on the 
present level of comfort? We have now 478,000,- 
000 acres of improved land. Professor East cal- 
culates that we could increase the acreage to 800,- 
000,000, leaving 1,100,000,000 acres for wood- 
land, thin pasture, desert, roads and cities. But 
the land still to be improved is by no means so 
productive as that which is already under tillage. 
Professor East assumes that the new land is worth 
about half the old. With our present standards 
of tillage and dietary habits we could maintain only 
135,000,000 people. For 200,000,000 people we 
should have to increase our agricultural efficiency 
by 50 percent, or change our standards of con- 
sumption. It does not follow that we should have 
to change in the direction of inadequacy. But we 
should have to consume more cereals directly in- 
stead of putting them through the costly process 
of turning them into meat. We should have to get 
more of our proteids from milk, cheese and eggs 
and consume the cheaper vegetables and fruits more 
liberally. This does not horrify me; I imagine we 
should be a healthier and more cheerful people. 

Would the increase of the population of the 
United States to 200,000,000 lower the standard 
of living? Professor East thinks that we entered 
some time ago upon the phase of diminishing agri- 
cultural returns in which the aVerage labor cost per 
unit of product tends to increase. He does not 
give enough of his data to permit the reader to 
form his own judgment on the point. I am quite 
sure it is true that any considerable increase in the 
production of wheat, corn, meat, milk, would in- 
volve increased labor cost per unit. But if there 
is a shift in consumption toward cereals, vegetables 
and fruits it is quite possible that the unit of food 
in general will not grow more costly, in labor 
terms. It may even decline. In our corn produc- 
tion, which we could maintain at 3,000,000,000 
without notable increase in cost per unit, we have 
an immense food reserve, capable of supplying the 
cereal needs of 300,000,000 people. It is not so 
good a food, taken by itself, as wheat, but down 
South, where they still know how to mill and bake 
it, corn grows a very sturdy stock of men. If 
wheat gets too dear we shall not turn up our toes 
and die. We'll eat corn. 

Granting, however, that ir spite of possible ad- 
justments in consumption the raw material for 
food must be produced with increased labor cost, 
it still does not follow that our standard of living 
must decline. Food represents an item of less 
than 40 percent in the family budget, and the farm 
cost of production is probably not more than one 
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third of the price of food. Diminishing returns in 
agriculture have a direct bearing on only 124 per- 
cent of the cost of living. Diminishing returns do 
not apply to transporting, milling, baking and dis- 
tributing bread. Such operations are carried on 
much more economically in dense populations like 
that of England than in our own. The supplying 
of the decencies and comforts of life is carried on 
more economically in large populations. I see no 
reason for thinking that the optimum population of 
the United States would fall short of 200,000,000. 
But fifty millions more or less signifies little, if we 
are destined to increase 100 million in forty years. 

The rapid increase of 1906-1911 was in large 
part due to immigration, and we shall never again 
admit immigrants in such numbers as came in those 
years. Assuming that we keep our country for 
ourselves, what can we predict as to rates of in- 
crease? Our birth rate is falling rapidly, but so 
is our death rate, with the result that we still 
have a natural increase of eleven per thousand. 
Taking the white race as a whole, Professor East 
calculates that the birth rate ought to fall twice 
as rapidly as it is now falling, if we are to reach 
equilibrium short of the saturation point where 
deaths will balance births perforce. For the United 
States alone he offers no precise estimate. He con- 
siders the situation a serious one, but he evades 
definite calculations, probably because there are 
too many uncertain factors to deal with. 

Birth rates may drop indefinitely ; the death rate, 
for a normal population, can hardly drop below 
16. In the next half century we are not likely to 
make the progress in reducing the death rate which 
we made in the last. We have already consider- 
able fractions of our population that have a birth 
rate as low as 16 per thousand or even lower. The 
great sources of the excess births are the aliens, 
imperfectly assimilated, and the country popula- 
tion. As the aliens are bound to become assimilat- 
ed in time and as the country population becomes a 
smaller and smaller fraction of the whole, it ap- 
pears very improbable that the excess of eleven 
births over deaths can be maintained. Raymond 
Pearl has plotted a curve of population growth in 
the United States which suggests that a stationary 
level will be reached about 2190 at 200,000,000. 
I believe he is nearer right than those who anti- 
cipate unlimited increase up to the saturation point. 

It is not yet possible to determine finally whether 
the forces making for increase in population in the 
United States will carry us to the saturation point, 
or even beyond the optimum point. We do not 


-know how the birth rate will develop as we be- 


come more homogeneous and urbanized. It will 
fall, no doubt, but how fast? In the last thirty 
years it has fallen rapidly in every country affect- 
ed by the modern industrial movement. Contrary 
to popular belief, the decline manifests itself in 
Catholic as well as in Protestant countries, among 
colored populations, as well as among whites. If 
we knew more about the causes of this decline we 
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could be more certain about the future tendencies. 

Professor East maintains that the one really 
effective cause is the conscious prevention of con- 
ception. He rejects with scorn the view that hu- 
man fecundity declines with advancing civilization 
—a view that manifestly would appeal for more 
than it is worth to those who prefer to leave re- 
sponsibility to Providence. But Professor East, 
like so many overresponsible people, leans too much 
to the other side. Every person who has tried to 
stock up with any kind of live animals knows that 
calculations based on theoretical fecundity are a 
delusion. Don’t count your chickens until they are 
hatched, is one of the sanest of proverbial injunc- 
tions. Food has a lot to do with effective fecundity. 
So have habits of exercise and association. The 
fecundity of the wild animals inhabiting our zoo- 
logical parks is theoretically the same as that of 
wild animals at large. But a great many species 
are incapable of breeding in captivity. When the 
biologists succeed in telling us why this is so, they 
will be able to explain more satisfactorily the low 
fecundity of certain alumni groups, that has roused 
so many moralists to frenzy. Professor East is a 
staunch advocate of conscious birth control and 
refuses to admit that other forces are at work, for 
fear of giving aid and comfort to the enemy. But 
he betrays his recognition of them by his hot de- 
fence of the little lady with the dog. 

Since we do not know how these unconscious 
forces work, we cannot tell how they may be af- 
fected by the increasing density of the population. 
There can be little doubt that increasing density 
strengthens the forces making for conscious limita- 
tion of births. The practice of birth control is 
common in most civilized countries, but is restrict- 
ed to the more or less cultivated classes. In so far 
as these represent the intellectually higher types, 
the situation is serious. If the dullest quarter of the 
population produces half of the new generation it 
is difficult to see how the deterioration of the stock 
can be avoided. And there is no doubt that the 
saturation point in population is reached far earlier 
when the average intelligence is low. “Twenty mil- 
lion morons, left to themselves, could not make a 
living out of the whole United States. 

It is puerile, Professor East justly observes, to 
ask the more intelligent stocks to outmultiply the 
less intelligent. The only practical way of correct- 
ing the differential birth rate is to instruct all classes 
in contraceptive methods. There is no reason for 
thinking that any class would deliberately choose 
“race suicide.” The love for children is too deeply 
implanted. But the poor would not so often be 
plunged into deeper poverty by excessively large 
families. Fewer children, better loved and better 
prepared for life would be the net outcome of 
voluntary instead of accidental parenthood. There 
may be objections to this position on theological 
grounds, but there can be none on the ground 
of morals based upon humanity and the public 
interest. ALVIN JOHNSON. 
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Germany: Amber and Black 


ERLIN in this late autumn weather is a 
B study in black and amber. The Tiergarten 
remains credibly a place where princes pur- 
sued doomed if elusive game, though the shadows 
moving under the trees now are those that invade 
every street: the dark unhurrying figures of the 
poor. They are the by-products of the war and of 
the peace. Above them and around them the Prus- 
sian capital lifts its great gray buildings, its tower- 
ing memorials in bronze and stone, its shining 
plate-glass windows, denying, in ponderous syl- 
lables, frozen feet and empty bellies. You see 
beggars limping home through the honey-colored 
twilight. By nightfall, under the weak lamps, 
others are stationed waiting for paper largesse 
from the cabaret crowds. In the rain-washed air 
of a Berlin Sunday the bent black forms melt away, 
as though they had been trundled off with the heaps 
of fallen leaves, and in the wide immaculate streets 
sauntering couples search out a picture-show, a 
concert, a café. 

The most precious thing in Berlin is the dollar. 
It takes precedence over everything else as a sub- 
ject of conversation, as a cementer of friendships, 
as the purchase price of uncounted benedictions. 
Clerks drinking their pale coffee in a café, droshke 
drivers huddled about a public wurst-stand, two 
beggars counting the day’s accumulation of paper, 
a couple of Americans waiting in a hotel lobby, 
have a common topic: where the dollar stands. A 
man who changes a tenner may break the bank, 
so that it is frequently impossible to sell American 
currency, but it is nearly always possible to leave 
it in pawn. 

A curious and also a very characteristic pheno- 
menon is the way the streets are chequered with 
Wechsel-stube. There are probably as many of 
them in Berlin as there are soda-fountains in New 
York and the narrow office, with its attendant 
swarm of men, could easily be mistaken for a booth 
where Nedick’s orange-drink (“the original’) is 
being dispensed. ‘The Germans are learning the 
meaning of an historic remark anent a scrap of 
paper. The money that would buy a dinner at 
night may not suffice for breakfast next morning. 
Every shabby newsdealer is a milliardaire, and 
counts her earnings in astronomical figures. I 
know a man who writes letters home on fifty-mil- 
lion mark notes because it is the cheapest stationery 
he can get for the money. In the post office one 
day I saw a child hand out the thick bundle of 
petty notes that aggregate a million, to buy a penny 
stamp. 

In the same post-office, at any hour of the day 
and late into the evening, the long queues that are 
typical of contemporary Germany shift from one 
foot to the other, waiting to register letters, to get 
pension money, to buy postal cards, There is no 
pushing, no crowding, no stamping of feet. They 
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wait. “Bitte sehr.”’ “Bitte schén.”” They wait. 
And on the street corners, standing sometimes on 
naked feet, with bare skin showing through the 
patched clothing, they wait. They do not ask alms. 
On a single street there may be as many men and 
white-faced children as there are lamp posts. They 
are almost as still as the posts. They wait, “Danke 
sehr,” says a woman, shaking in her shawl, as 
though you had restored a dropped fan. ‘Danke 
sehr,’”’ says a man, with obviously nothing under 
his torn coat and trousers, as though you had 
lighted his cigarette from your own. 

There is plenty of drama here, but no theatrics. 
An old man sits in his favorite corner of a café, 
over a dank brédchen and a glass of tea. A boy, 
the lean pale stunted boy one sees everywhere in 
Berlin, is peddling matches. The tea-drinker wants 
matches, but he shakes his head over the fraction 
of a cent that they cost. The boy explains that 
his profit is infinitesimal. Then, eying the old 
man, “Perhaps you have a match-box of your 
own?” And swiftly, with the generosity of the 
poor, the boy takes a few matches from each of 
the boxes he is selling and transfers them to the 
empty box the old man holds out to him. Then 
the match-seller makes for the door, but halts, and 
turns back, ‘‘Maybe you could get me just a piece 
of bread?” he whispers. A moment later the old 
man, a slice of bread tucked into his pocket, limps 
out of the café. On the corner he finds the boy, 
and the boy’s wife, and their two babies. These 
four share among them the slice of bread the old 
man furtively brings forth. The story is pathetic, 
tragic, what you will, but it is not the horror of the 
situation that strikes one so forcibly as the way 
these people are armored in patience. They ap- 
pear to suffer without fear, as without hope. They 
simply endure. 

Their capacity for endurance is the thorn in the 
flesh of the few hotly protestant spirits. Aside 
from the Communists, these too are without hope 
or fear. They look upon their fellows as prison- 
ers look upon the slaves working outside their 
walls. There is an old tale that when the revolu- 
tion of 1918 broke, and the mob was running amuck 
about the Crown-Prince’s schloss, one man veered 
away onto the grass. He was pulled back at once 
by the crowd and made to run decently on the 
paths with the rest of the rioters. There are those 
who take a bitter pleasure in repeating this tale. 
They insist on the slavishness of the German peo- 
ple with the ferocity of a man who bites hard on 
an aching tooth. They have seen Russia make her 
revolution, have watched Austria slowly totter 
back to normalcy, but they can see no way out for 
themselves. Even the poets, they cry, whom Shel- 
ley called “the unacknowledged legislators of the 
world,” even they must be dumb. It is a greater 
luxury to write books than it is to buy them. Those 
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who once burned with Shelleyan fire are warming 
their bones in the electric glare of the movie. The 
unacknowledged legislators have deserted their 
parliament. The arts are dead. The people 
perish. 

The arts are not dead. It is true that less than 
half the number of concerts were given this year 
that were given last. It is true that books are 
now difficult to purchase, and that publishers are 
hard put to it to pay their authors. It is true 
that the painters are taking railway tickets for 
Paris. But the largest crowd I saw in Berlin was 
a first-night audience at a play by Carl Hauptmann 
in the Volksbiihne; and a show of black-and-whites 
at the Academy was so well attended that one could 
not always see the pictures for the people. They 
‘were curious pictures, not seldom unintelligible, 
nearly always monstrous. It is as though the 
artists, like men in time of plague, were infected 
by the fever-dreams of their companions,—as 
though these fantastic colors and distorted shapes 
were the only possible gesture before a pheno- 
menon too strange to accept or attack. 

The strangeness of the phenomenon is that the 
machinery of this complicated civilization continues 
to move, however creakingly, when there seems to 
be no motive power left. The elaborately decorat- 
ed restaurants, where one sits on stained dusty 
upholstery, too expensive to clean or replace, eat- 
ing gray bread and infra-margerine from chipped 
and charming china, wiping one’s fingers on a cheap 
paper-napkin, and paying the waiter with what 
looks like a pack of cards, are a fair symbol of 
the process. 

But it must be remembered that one turns and 
goes out of the restaurant to examine the advertise- 
ment on the nearest kiosk and over the head of the 
lame Fritz leaning there one reads the bright an- 
nouncement: “Allo, wir leben noch!’ The Ber- 
liners, even the most wretched, show extraordinary 
skill in saving their faces. Their linen may be 
frayed, but they still wear linen. A man may 
own no collar, bit he bravely goes out with a 
colored tie about his bare throat. A woman may 
be pulling a cart like a pack-animal, but before 
putting on the harness she has stuck a comb in 
her neatly coiffed hair. 

There are certain cafés where the young fore- 
gather, where prophecies are expressed with warm- 
eyed conviction. Here you will find one of the 
two groups of people who can be happy in Berlin. 
These are the Communist youth. They are lean 
fellows for the most part, dressed maybe in loose 
corduroys, with rough hair and hands, and a glance 
that would be merry if it were less intense. They 
will tell you, if they do not urge you to go away 
because they are being followed, that there are 
50,000 members of the party in Berlin alone, and 
that the revolution may break next week. Leaders 


are lacking. Rosa Luxemburg is killed. Lieb- 





knecht is killed. No matter. When the time comes 
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the people will rise. They will cut the knot of 
industrialist tyranny that is choking them to death. 
They will take over the government into their own 
bruised hands. Leadership will be born of the need 
of the hour. “Ach, then we can be happy,” say 
the young men. “A wonderful time is coming. 
Greet the Russians for us. Tell them we will know 
how to play our part.” 

There is another group of happy people,—that 
is, if one excludes the Schiebers or pushing newly- 
rich, who cannot, as things are now, feel quite safe 
and comfortable about their happiness. The more 
carefree group is made up of Russian emigrés who 
have sold their jewels and can sit at Olivier’s of 
an evening, humming, “Yesss, we have no ba- 
nanas,”’ while the fat first violin agonizes exquisite- 
ly over the melancholy joy of making music. Many 
of them are ‘“‘Nep” men, who have profited by the 
new economic policy in Russia and, waxing fat, 
have come to Germany to spend their substance in 
riotous living. In fact, there are so many Rus- 
sians in Berlin that Kurfiirstendammstrasse 
has been punningly rechristened ‘“Nepsky 
Prospekt.” 

These emigrés who come to Olivier’s look trim, 
well-kept, prosperous. Their women are marvel- 
ously coiffed, with thin cheeks white as flour, and 
crimson lips; they wear precious furs, and brilliants 
winking on throat and wrist and fingers, and they 
wrinkle their pretty brows daintily over the question 
of red wine or white. The wine is effective; the 
vodka, clear as pure gin but much weaker, caresses 
their veins. The purple-faced first violin sweats 
with passion. They look at him and laugh. The 
music quickens, They begin to dance, not wildly, 
but joyously, .as only people faintly intoxicated can 
dance. They are very happy. 

But they are not Berlin. What is Berlin now? 
Black and amber, gold and gray. The thin warmth 
of the cafés blotted by the shadowy streets. 
Hunched shadows on the outskirts of the yellow- 
leaved park. The market-place glowing with piles 
of ruddy pumpkins and carrots, carts of purple and 
green cabbages,—half-empty baskets on lean arms 
weaving through the loaded stands, the tapping of 
lame women’s canes, flower-vendors with great 
baskets of rosy dahlias fringed by the dark meagre 
figures of those who capitalize their hunger. Rem- 
brandt could do this Berlin, with its massed shad- 
ows and fugitive lights, its crooked arresting faces, 
the human animals trudging beside the endless pro- 
cession of carts. Diirer could do this Berlin, with 
death’s skeleton peering around the flower-basket, 
death’s cavernous eyes staring from behind the 
eyes of a child, and some Gothic saint lifting his 
palms in an attitude of angular eternal patience. 
Lamplight in twilight. The torch of autumn in 
winter’s clutch. Whisper of a red harvest. Amber 


and black. 
BABETTE DEUTSCH. 


Berlin, October, 1923. 
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C@RRESPONDENCE 


Labor Journalism in England 


S*%: The very able article on Labor’s Newspapers in your 
issue for October 31 gives a rather misleading idea of the 
status of the Daily Herald in Great Britain. This paper has 
not “recently been given a new lease of life by the British Labor 
party,” nor “made an official organ.” For a considerable time 
now it has been the party’s official organ, and has received 
varying amounts of subsidy from the Trades Union Congress. 
What has happened recently is that the Congress, at their an- 
nual meeting about a month ago, after anxiously deliberating 
whether it might not be advisable to let the Herald finally go 
under, decided to continue the subsidy until the end of the year, 
in order to allow time for further efforts to get the paper on to 
a workable financial footing. Your article secms to imply that 
the Herald is now out of the woods; actually, unless something 
fresh has happened since I left England ten days ago, its con- 
tinued existence beyond the end of the present year is highly 
uncertain. 

I fully agree with you that a good labor press, presenting the 
labor point of view sanely and moderately, is of the greatest 
value in all countries where the labor movement is at all promi- 
nent. But it would be difficult to argue that the Daily Herald 
has ever fulfilled this function. It has not only preached an 
extremist doctrine of clan warfare in its editorials; it has con- 
stantly selected, sifted, and occasionally distorted news so as 
to present events of the day in a “red” light. It has not tried 
to carry out a newspaper's first duty—that of giving its readers 
a full, accurate, fair news service, and confining expressions of 
policy to the editorial columns. This, I believe, is the reason 
why it has never been a success. The British working man buys 
a newspaper primarily to get the news; he will not pay for a 
paper that gives him only propaganda, however much this may 
suit his taste. If the Herald is ever to attain financial stability, 
it must become a newspaper first and an organ of socialist opin- 
ion second, not thé other way about. That this change should 
occur is the wish of all in Great Britain who sympathize with 
the labor cause and feel the need for this cause to have a channel 
of sane, just exposition in the daily press. 

Detroit. ENGLISH JOURNALIST. 


The Beat of Moccasined Feet 


IR: The Indian’s Portion by Elizabeth Shepley Sergeant in 

a recent number of the New Republic has made me wish to 
speak for a better understanding of the remarkable effort being 
made at Gallup, a small mile-high mining town of New Mexico, 
to exhibit in their original forms the distinctive games, sports, 
and dances of the Indians of the Southwest. 

The September Inter-Tribal Indian Ceremonial is exactly 
two years old, far from adequately advertised, hampered by the 
meager equipment of a county fair ground, and still in its ex- 
perimental stages, but visitors accidentally stumbling into this 
colorful All-Indian celebration, with the Navajo tribe and ten 
Pueblo groups participating, come away with the earnest desire 
to see it given the wide support and intelligent encouragement 
it deserves. 

The avowed object of the ceremonial is educational, which 
object it definitely and startlingly achieves. No amount of ‘read- 
ing on the subject of Indians can so stir the understanding as 
the metallic clinking of the gourd rattles, the dry drumming of 
the tom-toms, the regular beat of the moccasined feet, the unintel- 
ligible words rising and falling, welling forth and dying away 
in weird melodies and barbaric pauses. 

The common vegetable-garden variety of American citizen will 
be attracted to this highly condensed program rather than to the 
isolated and comparatively inaccessible reservation dances. He 
cannot fail in passing to see the desert stretches of sage brush 
and bleak rock so beneficently set aside for Indian agriculture. 
He may fall curiously upon the Zuni olla, so inferior to its 
archaic forms, and discover that a quarter’s worth of sugar is 
an insufficient incentive to careful creative work. He may well 
with shame admit the connection between a distressingly long 


and serious epidemic of dysentery and the pueblo’s necessity of 
drinking from shallow wells, a muddy sacred spring, or the red 
river itself. Assuredly he can hardly escape the sharp knowledge 
of why the Vanishing Race is just that. 
Eva M. Horner, 
National Girl Reserve Secretary 


Jackson, Mississippi. in Mississippi. 


Immigration and the Farmer 


IR: Mr. Bruce Bliven in his article The Farmer Sees Red 

has exploded many of the alleged grounds for the present 
dis ress of the farmer. It should be remembered that in the 
present world disordered state, Europe is prevented from buying 
from us, because Europe, not having any money of its own and 
not being able to sell to us because of our tariff fence, cannot 
buy. The result is of course that the foreign market of the 
American farmer is diminished. 

Again we have now stringent immigration quota laws. Where 
formerly a million and a half immigrants entered, now some 
three hundred thousand may come in. The stream of immi- 
grants that came in formerly had to be fed and the farmer was 
paid for the feeding. 

The trouble is that we ordinarily think that the immigrant 
who comes here merely takes something from the country. Every 
consumer is ipso factor a producer. The fact that the immigrant 
is eating his bread indicates that he is producing something, for 
without such production, he would not be able to buy the bread. 
The immigrant gets work in the mills or in the clothing factories 
or what not and with his earnings he buys wheat and other 
farm products. The more he works the more the farmer is busy 
—the more the farmer gets. Robinson Crusoe’s standard of liv- 
ing was improved as soon as Friday settled on his island, al- 
though Friday was not a Nordic nor a dues paying member of 
the Protestant church. 

Davip SCHWARTZ. 

New York City. 


The Philippine Alternative 


IR: If recent newspaper reports are to be trusted, our gov- 

ernment and the American people may be called upon to 
face a peculiar situation, and to make a decision which will try 
their souls. There appears to be a possibility of an armed revolt 
on the part of the Filipinos, with complete independence as 
the ultimate object. What will the United States do then? We 
could put enough soldiers over there to crush an attempted revolu- 
tion, but how would such a course appeal to a nation which won 
its own independence by fighting for it a century and a half 
ago? Unlike our British ancestors, we would probably win, and 
the Malay would be forced to continue being governed by the 
Anglo-Saxon half around the world, at least until such a time 
as we were ready to let him run his own country. How would 
waging such a war and winning such a fight appeal to the 
descendants of the thirteen American colonies of 1776? 

There is the other alternative; once convinced that the people 
of the Philippines are so strongly desirous of independence that 
they are even willing to fight for it (as we were) we could say 
to them, “Go your way in peace, and govern yourself as best 
you can. You may make a mess of it, but it will at least be your 
own government, and you all learn best through experience.” After 
a quarter of a century of guardianship are not the Filipinos 
politically of age, and if our guardianship has been as unselfish 
as we like to believe could we not well throw open the door for 
them to depart when they are agreed they are ready? It ‘would 
be an unusual act, but this country has done the unusual before 
now. And it would be a superb gesture! Is the American people 
equal to it? I wonder! 

Georce LyMAn CADE. 

New York City. 
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Ghosts, by Henrik Ibsen. The Century Theatre, 
November 6, 1923. 

Cosi Sia, by Gallerati-Scotti. The Century Theatre, 
November 13, 1923. 


HE end of Ibsen’s Ghosts as given by Duse’s company 

was not well thought out, fixed; it showed the lack of 
sufficient rehearsals and planning and performances to- 
gether. But provided you understood the Italian, that 
first act of Duse’s was a technical and spiritual marvel. 
The first act of Ghosts as Ibsen wrote it, has an under- 
current of fine dramatic power and a sharp edge of truth. 
But in the course of the writing, a provincialism and drab- 
ness of mind more than once appears; Mrs. Alving and 
the dramatist are now and again insistent and parochial 
and without imagination. But Duse from her very first 
entrance put distinction into the part. She was a great 
lady, moving exquisitely and delicately, a sensitive strong 
being. She showed too a mind and mettle that could dilate 
and grow, and that could touch and go, lightly, swiftly, 
securely. Ibsen’s Mrs. Alving now and again falls into 
platitude, stubborn and firm. Duse turns such passages 
into what is not obvious platitude but passionate memory. 
And what in Ibsen’s lines is but half placed, culturally, 
his reflections of life, debates, analyses, Duse easily es- 
tablishes in its right relation to a wide culture and in- 
sight. Meanwhile she sets forth the idea that is so clearly 
to dominate the play as she conceives it: the idea of maternal 
love and of a being whose body and whose love are inter- 
posed between her son and universal law. ‘Technically, 
the variety of Duse’s reading, the tone, the pressure, the 
ictus, the vitality, of it; the stillness with which she could 
imbue the quieter pauses in the emotion; the marvels of 
rhythm that she brought to the lines; the scale of values 
by which she sorted and unified the many reactions in 
thought and feeling; and finally the continuity of motion 
that she gave to her presence on the stage, were almost 
past belief. 


ill, 


To hear Duse’s art spoxen of as stark realism, as I do 
often enough, comes to me always as a surprise. Observe 
Duse well in Ghosts, in Cosi Sia, in The Lady from the 
Sea, and you will see that she never quite represents or 
reproduces or counterfeits anything. Actions the most literal 
are yet removed from the actual; everything that Duse 
does has a certain removal and restatement to it. Every 
action she presents borrows light from her distinction 
and poetry. There is never any sheer, stark realism if 
the sense of copying actuality, but only poetic realism; 
the actual and external forms are selected, unified, recreated 
in the idea, and made inseparable from it. 


IV. 


There seem to be numerous people who object to Duse’s 
gestures, the rhythm of her hands, her perpetual use of 
draperies and arrangements of pose. To make this objec- 
tion is to confuse Duse’s art with what we ordinarily rec- 
ognize and require as realism. ‘To insist on Duse’s giving 
up these gestures and these flowing lifes is to take away 
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one of her mediums of expression. It is to sacrifice for 
mere imitative probability the possibilities of another lan- 
guage. Duse cannot be understood unless we know that 
these gestures and these lines are in themselves a great art; 
that they are added to her other mediums of expression as 
melody is added to the mere meaning of words. 

There is always everywhere evident the great study that 
Duse has made of the visual arts. She knows as great 
sculptors know, how to keep the line and the mass alive. 
She knows, like a great painter or sculptor, what degree of 
mere description, imitation, reproduction, to put into an 
action, a posture, a gesture, that is taken from nature; and 
at the same time she can give her line a life of its own, 
a meaning that is eventually independent of the thing she 
copies. She knows from the visual arts that no movement 
of gesture or line arises suddenly of itself but that it must 
always exist as a part of a whole, must achieve its aptness 
and beauty not out of its limited, sudden self but out of a 
mass of relationships; in sum she knows what few actors 
know at all, that a line or gesture must begin and end. 
And Duse knows subtly and inexplicably how to give to 
her very presence, to her body as she is present on the stage, 
a radiance and a difference like a creation in art. Thinking 
of her after a performance is over and past, you find your- 
self remembering her as distinct from the other actors that 
had accompanied her. When you think of Duse afterward 
amid the other people on the stage, she seems to have stood 
apart from them, more complete and more vivid. Her 
figure remains in the mind as something that is strangely 
at the same time both luminous and abstract. 

Duse knows how to find a visual image for her idea, 
an external, visual expression of her state of mind, an outer 
image that seems to state wholly the inner thought. And 
what must be understood is that this visual statement 
that Duse always makes is not itself a mere imitation of 
some gesture or action which we may see in life and from 
which we may guess perhaps an inner thought; no, it 
rather exhibits pure visual design which is—as great paint- 
ing is or great sculpture—as free of or as faithful to actual 
nature as the artist chooses to make it. To appreciate and 
understand Duse’s rhythms of garments and bodily move- 
ment you must be able to do more than recognize mere 
fidelity to natural human life and ways, you must under- 
stand the visual medium itself, be able to see it and read it, 
precisely as you understand music by being able to hear 
it and not by recognizing its resemblance to familiar 
sounds, to birds, bells and stormy weather. These gestures 
and lines of Duse’s, flowing as they do with infinite varia- 
tion and wonderful unbroken continuity, establish in them- 
selves a kind of purity, a kind of visual medium, with its 
own ideality, moving always from imitation toward a state 
of music. 


V. 


You constantly hear and read of the sadness of Duse’s 
art, of the tragic element that is said to be always present 
in it, and that is admired or resented by the spectators as 
the case may be. It might very well be more profitable, I 
believe, to think of this quality in Duse and her art as not 
deriving so much from sadness as from a certain impression 
of finality. In her art the thing presented, the action, the 
thought, takes on the pathos of finality, it is carried so far 
into a kind of ultimate grace and purity that it seems to us 
poignant and sad; there is in it for us somehow a nostalgia, 
a tragic sense of beauty and completion. 

StarK YOUNG 
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Books and Things 


EAREST ALFRED: What hurts me most, hurts 

me here, is that I haven’t been able to imagine you 
since you left my beloved Japan, but you've only to shut 
your eyes to see Freddie and me here in Winnetka, on my 
lap or in his crib, and somehow that seems unfair. But 
what you can’t see, even with a father’s eye, is the way his 
legs kick when he tries to creep and he’s been trying for 
two days and a half. He has had a little cold, nothing to 
be anxious about, and your mother suggested what she 
called “an old-fashioned remedy”—isn’t it dear of her, that 
phrase? Up to now Freddie has simply refused to swal- 
low it, it’s called tolu. 

This ought to be a Thanksgiving letter, on account of 
the season you know, but as I’v_ been saying to myself 
how can a woman be really and truly thankful with her 
husband at the ends of the earth? India never seemed so 
far away before. And such a husband as you, Alfred! 
When I think of your smile!! Sometimes people talk to 
me about your energy and grasp, and I love them to, but 
my heart keeps saying it’s his haunting smile that sells all 
that machinery! And it seemed to me as if I couldn’t be 
thankful without forcing my nature and no one knows 
better than you how gueerly my nature behaves whenever 
I try to force it. So I put all thought of thankfulness out 
of mind, as just impossible while we are away from each 
other, and decided if I was brave that would be all anybody 
could expect of me. 

And then suddenly, out of a clear sky, help came from a 
most unexpected quarter, you'll never guess, I found in quite 
a good place on a not so wery inside page President 
Coolidge’s Thankgiving proclamation. Something, a 
woman’s intuition or something, told me to read it and 
when I’d finished you could have knocked me over with a 
feather. O Alfred, we have done our President injustice, 
you and I, so you must never again talk as you did, you 
remember, that night the Bateses came to dinner? And you 
said “Well, Bates, if the measure of a strong silent man’s 
strength is the amount of his silence,” and we all laughed 
so you never finished the sentence. But you were wrong, 
Alfred, we both were about our President, and it isn’t true 
after all, though I was proud of you at the time, what you 
said the night we went to dinner at the Bateses, and Mr. 
Bates said “‘Coolidge lets the other fellow do the talking” 
and you said “and the thinking,” just like that without 
hesitating. No it’s not true, clever as it was, and do you 
know it’s not being true gives me that proud and glad feel- 
ing all over. 

I don’t believe I ever read any proclamation since dear 
Governor Lowden stopped writing them—certainly I'd 
never supposed a proclamation could be helpful—but that’s 
just what President Coolidge’s Thanksgiving proclamation 
is, helpful. Perhaps he is what you once called in quite a 
different connection “the exception that proves the rule.” 
Certainly I felt while I was reading, though of course he 
never so much as heard of poor little me, that his big heart 
was speaking to my little one. He says we ought to sit 
down and deliberately open an account with our Heavenly 
Father, and if we put down all the dreadful things He 
has in His inscrutable wisdom allowed to happen in one 
column, and in the other all the blessings He has bestowed 
on us with lavish hand, we shall always find (always, dear 
Alfred) that the balance is in God’s favor. Something is 
always owing him from us, and that something is thank- 
fulness. Isn’t that wonderfully helpful? I think it’s 
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marvelously helpful. It seems to make everything so clear. 
Of course President Coolidge puts it ever so much better 
than that—I seem to have mislaid the clipping—but 
that seemed to be his thought as I sense it. And then he 
goes on to say two frightful things have happened to this 
country of ours in the past year, the tragic death of 
President Harding and the appalling earthquake in Japan, 
but on the other hand we are better off all around than any 
other country, more prosperous, you know, and all that. 

This gave me the idea of trying to do in this little home 
circle life of mine what President Coolidge has done for 
the nation as a whole, in that large, free, silent way of his. 
So I wrote down all the blessings and the other things in 
our life since last November. (Our life, Alfred, do you 
like to say that over and over the way I do?) And dearest, 
although Freddie’s birth was and is and always will be a 
thing to thank God for—it was ever so much the largest 
amount on the side to God's credit—yet I’m ashamed to 
say your absence on this business trip looked so enormous 
—it fairly loomed—on the debit side! 

And then, just when I was wondering whether the 
accounts didn’t balance pretty exactly, so as to leave me 
neither thankful nor thankless, or whatever the word is, 
and thinking how queer it would seem if my duty turned 
out to be to feel nothing at all toward our Heavenly 
Father—just then in came the Nurse—we had been having 
a terrible time trying to get Freddie to take any medicine 
at all—and told me he had just taken his tolu like a little 
lamb. And I can tell you that then I did feel sure that 
all was right with the world, and that President Harding's 
supreme sacrifice, although of course a loss that’s perfectly 
irreparable, was after all a thing that had to happen some 
day in the order of Nature. And Alfred—how could I 
have been such an ungrateful wretch as to forget—it sud- 
denly came over me how you might actually have been in 
Tokio the day of the earthquake if you had not overslept 
and missed your train! Then that feeling of thankfulness 
just gushed up in my heart and I praised God for keeping 
you safely so near and yet so safely away from the scene 
of that appalling tragedy. Yes, dearest, I know what 
you ll say—that a thankfulness like that isn’t really a 
rational thankfulness—still I hope God won’t despise a 
thankfulness which has no reason but just happens. 

Since I wrote this I have taken Freddie out for a little 
airing in his little carriage, and now I am back at my desk 
who should emerge from his hiding-place but Mr. Lost 
Clipping! I snew there was something I simply had to 
quote word for word—it comes just after he has spoken 
of the year which “has brought to our people two tragic 
experiences”—our great national loss and the appalling 
calamity in Japan. And then our President—ours, Alfred, 
yours and mine!—says: “By experiences such as these men 
and nations are tested and refined.” I am so glad I found 
the proclamation again, for I might have forgotten to tel] 
you about this part. Ever since last Christmas I’ve kept 
noticing a girl in Marshall Field’s at the ribbon counter. 
Her face was always positively radiant. And then, nat- 
urally, she dropped out of my sight. But the other day I 
saw her there, not at the ribbon counter any more, and 
the change in that girl’s face! It is exactly as if the 
President had had her in mind while writing “tested and 
refined” —why it is she, it’s Miss Brodrick, to the life. I 
wanted awfully to go up to her and squeeze her arm and 
say, “I know why, my dear.” I am sure she would have 
understood me. Hark! Freddie lifting up his voice. I'll 
finish later—now I must fly. P. L. 
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Congreve, Collier and 


Macaulay 


The Complete W orks of William Congreve. Edited by 
Montague Summers. Four Volumes. London: None- 
such Press. 63s. 


AS the Victorian Age grows dim on the horizon, various 
neglected luminaries reémerge—among others the 
comic dramatists of the Restoration. The work of Sheri- 
dan begins to be taken at its true value—as a clever but 
emasculated rifacimento; the supreme master of prose 
comedy in English is seen to be Congreve. At least, let 
us hope so. To those who are still in doubt, or in ignor- 
ance, the new complete edition of Congreve’s works, pub- 
lished by the Nonesuch Press, and edited by Mr. Montague 
Summers, should bring conviction or conversion. Con- 
greve now appears for the first time as he should have 
appeared long ago—as a classic. The get-up of these four 
quarto volumes—though it cannot be said to equal the 
perfect amenity of the Baskerville edition of 1761—is ad- 
mirable; and the critical prefaces, notes and commentaries 
are a monument of erudition and. exactitude. Mr. Sum- 
mers prints the plays, probably rightly, from the original 
editions, and not from the last edition. published during the 
author’s lifetime, which has formed the basis of all” sub- 
sequent texts. He thus restores to life several excellent 
jokes, deleted by Congreve owing to the attacks of Jeremy 
Collier, though he does so at the cost of relegating various 
small improvements and polishings to the\list of variants; 
but no doubt—if one must choose—polishings are less val- 
uable than jokes. Another decided gain is the reversion 
to the original arrangement of the scenes, which had been 
unnecessarily Frenchified by Congreve himself, and had 
subsequently undergone a process of serious degradation— 
still unfortunately visible in the current Mermaid edition. 
Mr. Summers’s interesting introduction is full of learning, 
argument, and feeling—in fact, perhaps too full. There 
is an idiosyncratic exuberance about it, which sorts ill with 
the exquisite impersonality of Congreve. To speak of “the 
disastrous Revolution of 1688,” for instance, and to de- 
scribe the Lollards as “Wyclif’s gang,” is odd; and oddity 
should not appear in Congreve’s editor. One small point 
may be mentioned, as an illustration of the dangers which 
attend an excess of zeal. “’Tis true we found you and 
Mr. Fainall in the blue garret,” says Mincing, the lady’s 
maid, to Mrs. Marwood; “by the same token, you swore 
us to secrecy upon Messalina’s Poems.” Mr. Summers has 
the following note: ‘Messalina’s Poems. Considerable re- 
search has failed to trace this book. It is alluded to be- 
fore as ‘a Book of Verses and Poems,’ and I would suggest 
that it was a collection of obscure lyrics and songs clan- 
destinely printed.” Alas, for Mr. Summers’s “considerable 
research!” A word with Millamant would have brought 
light in a moment. For the explanation is as simple as it 
is delightful: Mincing had got the title of the Book 
of Verses and Poems just a little wrong; instead of Mes- 
salina’s, she should have said “Miscellaneous.” 

The difficulty of distinguishing between what is Miscel- 
laneous and what is Messalina’s is not confined to Mincing. 
The dividing line has never been absolutely drawn, and 
judges in the High Court are worried with the question to 
this hour. But at the end of the seventeenth century dis- 
cussions upon ethics and aesthetics were even more con- 
fused and confusing than they are at the present day. For 
one thing, there were more red herrings on the track. The 
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divine and mysterious requirements of dogmatic theology 
had to be attended to—so had the almost equally divine and 
mysterious pronouncements of Aristotle. Jeremy Collier, 
however, was troubled with no doubts. He saw Messalina 
everywhere; and, in his Short View of the Profaneness 
and Immorality of the English Stage, published in 1698, 
he singled out the dramatists of the time for a violent 
castigation. To a modern reader, Collier’s book is nothing 
but a curiosity, its only merit being, oddly enough, an 
aesthetic one—it is written in good plain English. The 
arguments throughout are grotesque, and it is clear that 
Collier had never stopped for two minutes to consider 
the general questions at issue. He supports his contentions 
by appeals to Tertullian, Minutius Felix, St. Chrysostom, 
and “the Bishop of Arras;” the ancient drama, he gravely 
maintains, was less scurrilous than the modern—did not 
Sophocles show the deepest respect for oracles? As for his 
conception of what constitutes stage immorality, it is most 
extraordinary. Any opinion held by any character in a 
play is assumed to be the author's. Congreve is seriously 
pronounced to be obscene and blasphemous because he makes 
his gentlemen say “Pox on’t,” and his ladies “Jesu!” while 
Dryden is savagely hectored for “abusing the clergy” be- 
cause in one of his plays an Egyptian Princess rails at the 
priests of Apis. Obviously, this absurd volume lay open 
to more than one crushing rejoinder. Several rejoinders 
were made; but their ineptitude is symptomatic of the age; 
and the most inept of all was Congreve’s. With a strange 
perversity the wittiest man alive made a complete fool of 
himself by rushing into the one position that was untenable. 
He maintained that his plays were not indecent, but that, 
on the contrary, they were written to subserve the highest 
ends of virtue. He, too, actually appealed to the Early 
Fathers. It is impossible to decide which of the two 
antagonists is the more ridiculous—Collier when he fiercely 
anathematizes Congreve for calling a coachman Jehu, or 
Congreve when he blandly assumes that there is nothing 
improper in Lady Plyant and Mr. Scandal. 

Unluckily, the true nature of this preposterous contro- 
versy has become obscured by Macaulay. In an essay, 
written in that style which, with its metallic exactness 
and its fatal efficiency, was certainly one of the most re- 
markable products of the Industrial Revolution, Macaulay 
has impressed upon the mind of the ordinary reader his own 
version of the affair. Wishing to make a dramatic story 
of it, with a satisfactory moral, he has presented Collier as 
a hero—not, to be sure, without his little shortcomings, 
but still a hero—who, in the twinkling of an eye, purged 
not only the English theatre, but English literature itself, 
of the deplorable and reprehensible grossness which had 
been disgracing the country for the last forty years. A 
few inconvenient facts are forgotten—the fact, for instance, 
that the Restoration Comedies continued to be acted un- 
ceasingly throughout the eighteenth century. But, no doubt, 
it is to the moral revolution effected by the Short View 


‘that we owe the exquisite propriety of the farces of Field- 


ing and the chaste refinements of Gulliver’s Travels and 
the Dunciad. 

One of the wildest of Macaulay’s aberrations is his 
picture of Collier as a great humorist. As Mr. Summers 
observes, an utter—a devastating—a positively unnerving 
lack of humor is the most conspicuous feature of the Short 
View. Yet Macaulay has the effrontery to mention Pascal 
in connection with this egregious jackass. He was gam- 
bling heavily on none of his readers having the curiosity 
to open the book. 
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Whether Mr. Summers’s account of the dispute will 
supersede Macaulay’s seems to be a little doubtful. He is, 
perhaps, too much of a partisan. His unwillingness to ad- 
mit the weakness of Congreve’s arguments diminishes the 
force of his denunciation of Collier’s. In truth, the ques- 
tion is not so simple. No doubt, as Mr. Summers says, 
art and life are different things; but wherein precisely lies 
the difference? Later, Mr. Summers justifies the comedies 
of the Restoration on the ground that they were a truthful 
representation of life as it was lived in the high society of 
the time. “A close parallel,” he adds, “may be found in 
the decadence of Venice.” Surely he might have pushed the 
comparison a little further—as far as the present day. One 
can easily think of a Mr. Tattle in Bloomsbury, and a 
Lady Froth in Mayfair. Nevertheless, it is plainly para- 
doxical to find in The Double Dealer or The Way of the 
World a faithful presentment of any state of society; it is 
not in that fashion that real life is lived. What, then, is 
the explanation of this close resemblance combined with 
this obvious unlikeness? How is it that we are well ac- 
quainted with Mrs. Frail, without for a moment supposing 
that either she or ourselves are figuring in a Congreve 
comedy ? 

Perhaps the truth is that pure comedy, unlike 
tragedy and drama and most forms of fiction, depends for 
its existence on the construction of a conventional world 
in which, while human nature and human actions are re- 
vealed, their consequences are suspended. ‘The characters 
in comedy are real; but they exist in vacuo. They are 
there neither to instruct us nor to exalt us, but simply to 
amuse us; and therefore the effects which would in reality 
follow from their conduct must not appear. If they did, 
the comedy would cease to exist: the jealous husband 
would become a tragic personage; the heavy father a 
Galsworthy character; the rake would be revealed as a 
pest, and the old bore as ... an old bore. By the magic 
of comedy, what is scabrous, what is melancholy, what is 
vicious, and what is tiresome in the actual life of society is 
converted into charming laughter and glittering de- 
light. 

This being so, it is as futile for the comic writer to 
pretend that he is, in reality, a moralist in disguise, as it 
is for the moralist to blame the comic writer for ignoring 
morality. The true weight of the moral objection lies in a 
very different consideration. It is perfectly possible that 
the presentation of such spectacles as comedy presents may 
prove, in certain circumstances, undermining to the virtue 
of the spectators. But it is obvious that here no general 
rule can be laid down; everything depends upon contin- 
gencies. The time, the place, the shifting significations of 
words, the myriad dispositions of the audience or the 
reader—all these things are variables which can never be 
reduced to a single formula. Queen Caroline’s meat was 
Queen Victoria’s poison; and perhaps Lord Macaulay’s 
poison was Mr. Aldous Huxley’s pap. Every case must 
be considered on its own merits; but, after all, in any case, 
such considerations have no bearing upon the intrinsic ex- 
cellence of works of art. Fireworks do not cease to be 
exhilarating and beautiful because it is dangerous for in- 
experienced governesses to play with them. The comedies 
of Congreve must be ranked among the most wonderful 
and glorious creations of the human mind, although it is 
quite conceivable that, in certain circumstances, and at a 
given moment, a whole bench of bishops might be demor- 
alized by their perusal. 

Lytton STRACHEY. 
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Michael Pupin: 


From Immigrant to Inventor 


From Immigrant to Inventor, by Michael Pupin. New 
York: Charles Scribner's Sons. $4.00. 


ICHAEL PUPIN was born in the Banat, of an old 
fighting Serbian stock which even in the sixties was 
restive under Magyar rule and waiting for the deliverance 
that came with the World War. He was a boy of more 
than ordinary aptitude for learning, and received educa- 
tional advantages beyond the reach of most peasant lads. 
At the age of fifteen he made his way to America, drawn 
by the hope of acquiring knowledge in the land of Ben- 
jamin Franklin, for use in his native Banat. He was penni- 
less when he landed, without art or craft, but the immi- 
gration authorities of those days were glad enough to ad- 
mit an intelligent, sturdy boy with fitness for life stamped 
on his face and bearing. He soon found work and 
friends. 

It is an interesting fact that except for one trifling in- 
stance, Pupin appears to have encountered none of that ex- 
ploitation of the immigrant that many recent writers re- 
gard as characteristic of America. Everybody gave him a 
helping hand. There are few books that bring out more 
clearly the kindliness and generosity of the average Amer- 
ican character. Or rather, of the average human character. 
For after his graduation at Columbia, Pupin went to Eng- 
land ta study, where he was treated very well indeed; to 
France, where they were also good to him; and to Ger- 
many, where nothing was denied him that could serve his 
needs. The first lady he loved deeply married him; Co- 
lumbia University made a position for him; the industrial 
corporations that bought his inventions paid him well for 
them. 

Such a record is pretty creditable to everybody. 
But a good part of the explanation lies probably in Pupin’s 
own personality. It was uncommonly easy for everybody 
to be good to Pupin. You can see why if you read the 
book. 

Loyalty is the characteristic that is most definitely 
marked. All through the book there is one note ceaselessly 
recurring, Pupin’s native village Idvor. He will not let 
you forget that the celebrated inventor of today was the 
peasant boy from Idvor, that he learned wisdom from his 
mother, insight from Serbian poetry, and received his 
first scientific impulses from the sights and sounds of the 
Banat. Loyalty to Idvor, to Serbian nationalism, made 
room hospitably for loyalty to farm and biscuit factory 
and college, to fellow workmen, students, teachers and 
above all, to America. 

Besides loyalty Pupin brought with him a sound mind 
and body and a healthy ego based upon both of these, but 
more on body than on mind. He was of sufficiently solid 
individuality to enter into social relations without losing 
himself in them. He was at once modest and fully gon- 
scious of his own worth. There was no room in his soul 
for envy or the depreciation of others which characterizes 
so many excellent types whom circumstances have frus- 
trated. 

Pupin’s life as a trained scholar began just as the great 
American scientific movement got under way. He has been 
intensely interested, not only in the special field where his 
own contributions lie, but in the movement as a whole. He 
writes of it with remarkable simplicity, for all his enthu- 
siasm. I have never read a book which offers the layman 
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so clear and intimate an account of the meaning of modern 
physical science. 

It is a book that ought to be widely read especially by 
young students, not only because it is sure to kindle their 
scientific interests, but also because it will introduce them 
to a type of personality worth emulating. 





A, J. 


. 


Forty Years of European 
Diplomacy 


History of Modern Europe, 1878-1919, by G. P. Gooch. 
New York: Henry Holt and Company. $5.00. 


ROM < the competent hands of Mr. George P. Gooch 

comes this extraordinarily valuable work. Its title is 
unfortunate, for it is not a general history, political, social, 
economic, and intellectual, of Europe during the period 
indicated. It is rather a history of European diplomacy 
from the Congress of Berlin to the Congress of Paris, 
and even within this restricted sphere it makes little pre- 
tence of showing the relation to diplomacy either of eco- 
nomic development or of public opinion. It is a sane, 
straightforward story of the action of European diploma- 
tists in forging the chain of alliance, ententes, and under- 
standings which preceded the Great War and plagued the 
Parisian peace-makers. 

Such a work could not have been undertaken had it 
not been for revolutions in Russia, Germany, and Austria- 
Hungary, which broke with the past and unlocked the 
secrets of imperial chancelleries, and had it not been for 
the recent wild ambition of every statesman and near- 
statesman to rush into print with apologetic memoirs. 
Much light has been shed upon the international diplo- 
macy of the last forty years by the publication of the 
third volume of Bismarck’s Reminiscences, the Willy-Nicky 
correspondence, and a host of personal apologies and con- 
fessions, including those of the Kaiser, Bethmann-Hollweg, 
Hertling, Jagow, Helfferich, Lichnowsky, Schén, Czernin, 
Andrassy, Djemal Pasha, Poincaré, Tardieu, Viviani, 
Cambon, Caillaux, Paléologue, Iswolski, Nitti, Asquith, 
Churchill, Haldane, and Lloyd George, to say nothing of 
army-officers and official biographers. Even more light 
may be found in Pribram’s Secret Treaties of Austria- 
Hungary, in Laloy’s Secret Documents from the Russian 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs, in Kautsky’s German Docu- 
ments, in Siebert’s Documents on Entente Policy, in the 
French Yellow Books of 1918-1919, and in the Docu- 
ments from the German Foreign Office under Bismarck. 
These publications have come so thick and fast that only 
a few scholars could keep abreast of the new disclosures. 
That they disproved some of the opinions popularly held 
early in the war, was made clear to American historians 
by Professor Sidney B. Fay of Smith College in a series 
of brilliant articles which appeared in the American His- 
torical Review in 1920-1921. But Professor Fay was 
addressing a very limited audience, and it has remained for 
Mr. Gooch to bring out for the edification of the general 
reading public the first readable digest of all the new 
but scattered information concerning the recent history of 
international diplomacy. 

Mr. Gooch is admirably qualified for the difficult task. 
In this, as in earlier works, he has shown great powers of 
condensation and interpretation; an English Liberal, a 


. 
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close friend of the late Lord Morley, he has read widely 
without being gullible and has written critically without 
becoming cynical. He is wholly fair to his own country, 
but he is equally fair to enemies and allies. He is neither 
doctrinaire nor dogmatic; he lets his characters speak for 
themselves (perhaps too much so) and he lets his readers 
form their own conclusion and point their own moral. 
He is a splendid exemplar of the historian who can be at 
once objective and interesting. 

It is now patent from Mr. Gooch’s pages that the Great 
War was bungled into and not deliberately plotted. The 
famous Potsdam Conference of July 5, 1914, at which 
the German and Austrian governments were long supposed 
to have conspired to break the peace of Europe and estab- 
lish Teutonic world-dominion on the ruins of Russia, 
France, and Britain, must be dismissed as entirely mythical. 
But this fact does not signify that the Central Empires 
were guiltless of the larger share of fateful bungling in 
those mad days of 1914. Count Berchtold, the Austrian 
Foreign Minister, came nearer to being a villain than any 
one else; in his resolution to utilize the popular excite- 
ment over the assassination of the Archduke Francis Ferdi- 
nand in order to chastise Serbia, he deliberately suppressed 
a confidential report of his special investigator and pretend- 
ed to his own Kaiser and to the German government as 
well as to the world at large that Serbian officials were 
involved in the crime although he knew he was lying. The 
German government—William II and Bethmann-Holl- 
weg—did not know of Berchtold’s duplicity and appear 
to have imagined that by repeating the tactics of 1908-1909 
they could isolate the Austro-Serbian dispute and prevent 
the outbreak of war among the great powers; their fatal 
mistake was the giving of a solemn secret promise to 
Austria to help her no matter what might betide,—and 
Count Berchtold filled in the blank check. There is now 
evidence aplenty that the influence of army-officials on the 
civil governments, especially of Russia and Germany, was 
more decisive in precipitating the Great War than any 
sinister manoeuvre of diplomatists. 

Back of 1914 lie the tangled story of Bismarckian diplo- 
macy and the equally tangled story of Entente diplomacy. 
In Mr. Gooch’s volume are gathered together for the 
first time the detailed provisions and the attendant circum- 
stances of the Three Emperors’ League of 1881, the 
Triple Alliance of 1882 (with its amendment and renewal 
of 1887), the treaties of 1881 and 1883 which bound to 
the Triple Alliance for a time Serbia and Rumania re- 
spectively, the proposed Anglo-German alliance of 1889, 
the Dual Alliance of 1893 between France and Russia, 
the secret engagement of 1902 between France and Italy, 
the Franco-British entente of 1904, the Russo-British en- 
tente of 1907, and the secret adherence of Turkey to Ger- 
many and Austria in July, 1914. Some attention is given, 
also, to the secret treaties concluded during the Great 
War. 

Altogether Mr. Gooch cannot be praised too highly for 
having made conveniently available to all who read the 
English language the authentic story of European diplo- 
macy during the past forty years. It is not a pleasant 
story or one that will tend to restore the confidence of 
critical readers in the ability of diplomatists to preserve 
international peace in an anarchy-infested world of jealous, 
sovereign states. But it should be read widely and pon- 
dered well. Incidentally, it might serve to correct some 
silly notions still current about the origins of the war. 


Carton J. H. Hayes. 


November 21, 1923 
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Among the Important New Dutton Books 








Travel, Description, etc. 
Among P Pygmies and Gorillas 


By Princes WILLIAM oF SWEDEN 
A ape account of adventures and explorations in Africa 
both South and Central America. Fully illustrated. $8.00 


The Eight Paradises 


Pancess G. V. Bmesco 
ravel pictures of unusual individuality and beauty 
flecting the charm of the cities of Islam. $250 


Angling Adventures of an Artist 


Oy enw Ceecer vee A brie ae 
co e most rming of angling records ce 
of Izaak Walton. Delightfully illustrated. so 


Saimon and Trout Angling 


By “Corriczen” (Joseru fom) 
An attractive record of fishing in Irish rivers, English 
chalk-streams, Highland lochs and 
by a man who can write as well as fish. Illustrated. 


Below the Snow Line 


oe Dovuctas FRESHFIELD 
ormer President of the Alpine Club and the Royal 
eographical Society 
g book of wal memories of deli among the lesser 
ranges of the world, on the narcissus- of the Abruzzi, 
4 pos oleanders and in the depths of the Russian 
forests, etc. $7.00 


Children of the Sun 

By W. J. Peary 
A eo the South | study owing thei origin found from India 
° -~ South yo ow origin apparently to 


The Coaching Era 


By Viocer Wis0n 
7. more vividly interesting than her “Queen Elizabeth's 
aids of Honor.” which, it was said, contained 
romance to outfit a dozen historical novels. I 





History 


Russia’s Women 
By Niwa N. SELIVANOVA 


An account of the status of Russian women from the 
earlicst times and of their influence on Russia's 
history and probable future. $3.00 


A History of the French People 
By Gur pe ta Barut and Georces Farpman. With 
an Introduction by Henri Barbusse 


— Sees written from a modern angle, lorifying 
the deeds of conqueri armies, but the deeds of the 
people in their fight” for freedom against the privileges 


The French Revolution 


By Nesta WEssTer 
Author of “The Chevalier de Boufflers” 
A reissue of this brilliant, stimulating and suggestive 
study in Democracy. $5.00 


The Lion and the Rose 

By Ernst RICHARDSON 
The dramatic and romantic story of the great Howard 
family. A Howard fell at Richard’s side at Boswoth; 
two ladies of the Howard family who shared King Henry 
VIII's throne died by his decree; the fourth Duke of 
Norfolk died for love of Mary Queen of Scots;—these 
two volumes contain the interesting collection of historical 
portraits of this great house. The set $12.00 


The Medici, 1400-1743 
By Cot. G. F. Younc 


The only complete record of a family whose history is 
closely interwoven with that of Euro ~ ee civilization, art 
and science. With 100 portraits an ther illustrations. 














from prints, etc. $5.00 In two volumes. $12.00 
Biography and Reminiscences Fiction 





The Emperor 
Nicholas Il as | Knew Him 


By Sm Jonw Hansury Wituiams 


Who as chict of the British Military Mission knew the 
as intimately as any one outside his immediate 
fomily Illustrat $6.00 


The Master of the Russian Ballet 
Memoirs of the Cav. Enrico Cecchetti 
By Oca Racsrer. Introduction by Anna Pavlova 


The famous teacher of d gives here what is really 
delightful his: ft the ballet is development. 
With eight illustrations. estas $8.06 


An Englishwoman in Angora 


By Grace Ex.iwson 


The author, whose knowledge of the East is exceptional, 
to Angora and examined the Op Seas aeee 


penetrated to 
ment at its sou Sh anaay Se Ge confidence 
of the Turks that she was wu su to Lausanne by Lerd 


Recollections of a Rolling Stone 


By Bast. Tozer 
Quite frankly and racily the author tells of “rolling 
round, ie saiets ak on eae cult aee on 


again as pu ty man to artistes on a concert tour, 
ot ail times enjoying life with contagious anthusionn 9000 


The Tapestry of Life 


By Rarmonp BLaTawayrtT 
Reminiscences which touch the life of the past ~ ge! 
example, he 


from an number of angles. r was 
chaplain of a settlement in his twenties, movie 
actor in Hollywood at sixty-five. . $3.50 


The Man Who Was Good 


By Leonarp Merrick 


It is characteristic, perhaps, that the special feature of 
this — is its almost uncanny insight into the nature, 
not but of woman. By the author of “Conrad 
4 FL his Youth,” “A Chair on the ——, 
1, 


The Cinder Buggy 
By Garet GARRETT 


A tense romance of passion and rivalry interwoven with 
the story of the struggle for supremacy between iron and 
steel. $2.00 


The End of the House of Alard 


By Sueita Kaye-SMitu 


The tragedy of the ruin of England’s great land owners 
is illuminated in a vivid novel by the author of “Joanna 
Godden,” “The Four Roads,” etc. $2.00 


Love and Life 
By Louise MAuNSELL FIELp 


Leonard Merrick is especially taken with the character 
Joan declaring that “‘she is a fine piece of work,” praise 
that could come from no judge more competent. 2.00 


Bread 
By Cuarces G. Norris 


A novel which is being read with intense interest the 
ote over wherever young women are active in en 
e 


Queen Victoria The New Play 


By Davm Cars and WALTER Pricnarp Eaton 


which the Equity Players are to produce November 15, is 
now ready. $2.00 




















These books are obtainable through any bookstore (postage extra), or if not, from 
E. P. DUTTON & COMPANY, 681 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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The Able McLaughlins 


The Able McLaughlins, by Margaret Wilson. New 
York: Harper and Brothers. $2.00. 


For her first novel Miss Wilson has taken advantage 
of the most distinctive opportunity of the American 
novelist, that which connects itself with the leading motive 
in American life, pioneering. She places her story among 
the Scotch settlers of Iowa—with a sense of racial quali- 
ties not less rich and true than that which characterizes 
Miss Cather’s masterpiece, My Antonia—and at the close 
of the Civil War. She pictures the struggle with raw 
nature, and the untamed elements—the heat of summer, 
the rain and wind of autumn, the cold and snow of winter 
—with diseases, fever and ague and typhoid, with the 
death by rattlers’ sting lurking in the grass, so high in 
summer that children were lost in it. She celebrates the 
conquest of the land by labor, the humanizing of the land- 
scape by artistry, the replenishing and subduing of the 
whole region by exultant fruitfulness. The book is ani- 
mated by the epic motive of The Growth of the Soil. 
It is not merely material triumph which is reflected in 
Miss Wilson’s references to “the path that has since be- 
come one of the nation’s highways,” to the one hundred 
and twenty acres which John McLaughlin was paid in lieu 
of promised cash for a summer’s work, ind which made 
him the owner of a town site with forty thousand in- 
habitants, to the replacement of Wully’s little barn by 
lighted hog-houses, tower-like silos, garages, machine sheds, 
power houses and ventilated corn cribs. At times the feel- 
ing of the book is gathered up in a lyric passage celebrat- 
ing the sacred union between the pioneer and his land. 


To Wully, as to his father, there was first always, to 
be sure, the promise of money in growing grain, and he 
needed money. But besides that, there was more in 
it than perhaps anyone can say—certainly more than he 
ever said—all that keeps farm-minded men farming. It 
was the perfect symbol of rewarded, lavished labor, of 
requited love and care, of creating power, of wifely 
faithfulness, of the flower and fruit of life, its beauty, its 
ecstasy. 


Miss Wilson’s problem, like that of her pioneers, was 
one of material and the subduing of it to form. She ob- 
viously inherited an immense mass of family tradition of 
the most authentic sort. The McLaughlins were only 
more able than a numerous following of kindred, McNairs, 
Sprouls, Keiths, McWhees, McDowells. Here is a family 
like that of the patriarchs, growing into a state. It is as 
impressive in its bulk as the prairies in their sweep. Through 
this mass of family stuff run the threads of individual hu- 
man life, a few of which Miss Wilson has caught into a 


- pattern of wrong, suffering, and cleansing passion, of scandal 


met with proud defiance, of motherhood, of vengeance, and 
reconciliation. It must be said that her fiction is not of 
the same magnificent dimensions as her fact. The propor- 
tion so perfectly established in another story of pioneering, 
Maria Chapdelaine, is lacking. But if the plot is at times 
a little strained and the triangle characters a little dim, 
we can always detach ourselves from them and find the 
earth solid beneath our feet. After all it is Isobel, ablest 
of the McLaughlins, who matters most. And Alex McNair, 
less stingy than John McKnight who when he went to 
mill always took with him a hen tied in a little basket 
to eat the oats that fell from his horse’s feeding, while 
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Alex only swept up the grains to carry back to his hens 
laying eggs at home. And the peony, which started from 
New York at Washington’s inauguration, and by succes- 
sive generations was carried to lowa where it brightened 
Barbara McNair’s dooryard on its way to the Pacific. It 
is of such things that folk-lore is made. 
Rosert Morss Lovett. 


Suspended Judgments 


Suspended Judgments, by John Cowper Powys. New 
York: American Library Service. $3.00. 


R. POWYS is writing for a group of people that is 

passing away, for an upper class now being quickly 
submerged in what he feels to be the stupid, pushing and 
insensitive commercialism that is coming to rule the world. 
In that sense he is of the past, as indeed he looks toward 
the past rather than upon the emerging present. The 
orbit of his volume touches sixteen figures, beginning with 
Montaigne and Voltaire, no one of them living save Joseph 
Conrad. These subjects he discusses out of the accumula- 
tion of wide and sympathetic reading, and in the cases of 
Blake, Verlaine and Henry James evidently, with love. 
Mr. Powys’s point of view presupposes comfort. Some 
of his sentences imply a wave of the hand. They might 
be spoken easily before a gathering of ladies not too deeply 
troubled by the vagaries of the human soul. He is one 
who likes the escape offered by literature from the tumult 
and the crudities of our day. Contradictions do not dis- 
turb him overmuch. Though he makes separate categories 
of life and literature, yet Mr. Powys finds Balzac height- 
ening his sense of life and de Maupassant possibly vivify- 
ing the temper and courage of his readers. The suspended 
judgment for which Mr. Powys pleads contains these 
anomalies perhaps. At all events the candor of his apologia 
is disarming. “I am not in the least ashamed to confess 
that when I read books, I do so to escape from the pinch 
of actual facts.” He is fond, accordingly, of romantics 
and of ironists, disparages the modern school without 
exactly specifying whom he may have in mind, and de- 
sires poets to write “with a flaming divine fire, about the 
huge transactions of life; about love and war and the 
great throbbing pulses of the world’s historic events!” 
One can sympathize with Mr. Powys for disliking these 
years. Unfortunately we are obliged to live in them. 

Hersert J. SELIGMANN. 





Contributors 


W. H. Davies, English poet, is the author of The Hour 
of Magic, Beggars, The True Traveller, Nature, and 
A Poet's Pilgrimage. 

Basetre Deurtscn, collaborating with Avrahm Yarmo- 
linsky, has recently translated an anthology, Contem- 
porary German Poetry, published by Harcourt. 


Lytron StrRaAcuEY is author of Eminent Victorians, The 
Life of Queen Victoria and Books and Characters. 


Carton J. H. Haves is professor of history at Columbia 
and author of A Brief History of the Great War, 
etc. 

Herpert J. SELIGMANN is the author of The Negro Faces 
America, and has been engaged in journalism for 

many years. 
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Play Writing 


A professional Course in Play Writing is 
offered under the personal supervision of 
Theodore Ballou Hinckley, editior of 
THE DRAMA 


Individual Instruction and Criticism 


The Drama's course in play writing teaches in detail the 
technique of the professional play. It takes you step by 
step from the simplest rudiments to the actual completion 
of plays. Your work will receive the individual atten- 
tion of Mr. Hinckley. His criticisms will be directed 
toward your specific needs. He will dissect your plot, 
your characters, and your dialogue, and give you definite, 
constructive criticism and help. 


You are encouraged to develop your own talent and in- 
dividual style of expression. No attempt is made to lead 
you along any cut-and-dried plan. Not one form letter 
is used in the discussion of your plays or plots. Each 
piece of creative work receives the personal attention of 


Mr. Hinckley. 


Producers Will Read Your Plays 


Throughout the course, the aim is toward the completion 
of plays for professional production and not toward mere 
amateurish effort. Your plays will be analyzed by Mr. 
Hinckley with the idea of production in mind, and plays 
of real merit will be brought to the attention of pro- 
ducers. If your manuscript has the endorsement of The 
Drama it will receive a reading by managers. 


Thoughtful Plays Require Technique 


As a reader of The New Republic, you probably are 
interested in writing a play of ideas rather than a popular 
success. Technique is essential to the thoughtful play 
if it is to escape didacticism. Your play should present 
your opinions in such an attractive and skillful manner 
that the audience will absorb them without effort. Even 
though you scorn conventional form and dream of a style 
as individual as Shaw’s or O’Neill’s you must be soaked 
with technique before you can ignore it without losing 
your audience. 


Limited Enrollment 


Since the work is so carefully personalized, the enroll- 
ment is limited to people of real promise. An enrollment 
examination will be sent upon request; upon this will 
be based our decision as to your eligibility. Fill out the 
coupon and mail it for complete information. 











Department on Instruction 
THE DRAMA CORPORATION 
568 Athenaeum Bldg., Chicago. 


Please send information regarding your personalized 
course in play writing. 
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Tue RUussiaAN-AMERICAN INDUSTRIAL 
CorPORATION 

has declared a first semi-annual 

dividend of 3%o payable to five 

anda half thousand stockholders 








The RAIC’S investments in the All-Russian Clothing 
Syndicate, Inc., have proved to be profitable beyond our 
expectations. 

The expansion of this Syndicate’s business into dozens 
of provincial cities and the increasing effective demand for 
clothing products among the 130,000,000 peasants and 
workers indicate a steady growth in this enterprise for 
a long time to come. 

When we first invited you last year to invest in RAIC 
shares, we remarked that the economic reconstruction of 
Soviet Russia was the key to stability and prosperity, the 
world over. This is still the case. Russia remains the 
center of gravity for two continents. 

Soviet Russia enters her Seventh Year with her 
industrial outlook bright, her production programs care- 
fully carried out, her gold-based chervontzi stronger than 
ever and now quoted in the Wall Street Journal. 

But the Russian industrial organizers still need capital. 
The world financiers refuse to give it to them, except on 
most difficult terms. The RAIC, a corporation composed 
of thousands of shareholders friendly to Russia continues 
to give Russia credit. The security of our investments 
in Russia and the moderate earnings on them are guar- 
anteed by the Soviet Government. 


Have you RAIC-ognized Russia? 


There is one way to do it. Dollars invested in RAIC 
shares are given NOT AS CHARITY, but as CREDIT; 
they will keep on serving Russia’s reviving industries year 
after year. 

We have always counted on New Republicans to help 
the Russian people wisely. You have usually given with 
a heart to enterprises which won your confidence. We 
ask you to allow some of your savings to work for that 
part of Russian industry which has a first-class technical 
force and able managers. 

We have opened our books for subscriptions to the 
balance of the $1,000,000 Capital. We want you to trans- 
late your interest and sympathy into action. You know 
that you will be sharing in one very practical way to help 
rehabilitate the new, efficiently directed Russian industry. 


THE RusstaAN-AMERICAN INDUSTRIAL CORPORATION 
Sidney Hillman, President 


Chartered under the laws of Delaware and Recognized by 
the Russian Government. 


Bring or mail us this coupon to our new offices in the Amal- 
gamated Bank Bldg., 103 East r4th St., New York City. 
Let us send you more information or talk to you about 
YOUR WAY to help Russia. 


‘ae ees SUBSCRIPTION COUPON -~-~-~-~-~-~- 7 
; Russian American Ind. Corp. Capital—$1,000,000.00 
j 103 East r4th Street Shares—$10.00 each } 
| N. Y. City. | 
! I hereby subscribe for............ shares of the capital | 
stock of the RAIC at Ten Dollars per share, full paid | 
; and non-assessable. Enclosed find $............ payment | 
BF ORs cccccscene shares, i 
IGS baht USE dad nal aigsandd s ba<Renddeweset obine 

Address ........ 
} ee eee eee eee ee eee ee | 
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Could the telephone directory in the hands of each 
subscriber be revised from hour to hour, there would be 
no need for the information operator. But even during 
its printing and binding, thousands of changes take 
place in the telephone community. New subscribers 
are added to the list. Old ones move their places of 
business or of residence. 


Though their names are not listed on the directory, 
these subscribers must be connected by the highways of 
speech with all others in the community. To supplement 
the printed page, there must be guides at the crossroads 
of conversation. 

Such are the information operators, selected for their 
task because of quickness and accuracy, courtesy and 
intelligence. Att their desks, connected with the switch- 
boards in central offices, they relieve the regular opera- 
tors from answering thousands of questions about 
telephone numbers that would otherwise impede the 
rendering of service. If they are unnecessarily asked 
for numbers already in the directory, service is retarded. 


“Information” stands for the most complete utilization 
of telephone facilities. 


“BELL SYSTEM” 


“AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


One Policy, One System, Universal Service, 
and all directed toward Better Service 


RICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
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LINE 
(Bermuda Gov’t’s Official Contract 
Steamers) 
Book NOW for Winter and Moli- 
day Sailings to BERMUDA— 
Vacationist’s Paradise 


Only 2 Dye from 
New York 
From New York, Wed. 
and Sat. 


Landing passengers di- 
rectly at Hamilton 
Dock, avoiding delay 
and inconvenience of 
transfer tender 
Tickets good on either 
Shenmeee, insuring un- 
. ua ress service 
and via New Palatial Walloosser Oil- 
burning Steamers. 


S. S. “Fort Victoria” and 
S. S. “Fort St. George” 


Each 14,000 Tons Displacement 
Modern Hotels No Passports 





; . All Sports 

including Golf (Two 18-Hole Courses), 
Tennis, Sailing, Bathing, Horse Racing, 
Fishing, Riding, Driving, Cycling, etc. 


ST. GEORGE HOTEL 
St. Georges, Bermuda 


Finest Cuisine and Service, Tennis, 
Golf, Magnificent Tiled Swimming Pool 


WEST INDIES 
Delightful Cruises to the Gems of the 
Caribbean Sea 


For illustrated Booklets om Bermude or 
St. George Hotel and West Indies write 


FURNESS BERMUDA LINE 


34 Whitehall St., N. Y. 
or any Local Tourist Agent 














Bistoria Calamitatum 


The Autobiography of Peter Abelard, (Author 
of the Letters to Heloise), now translated 


bound volume. Price, 
THOMAS A. BOYD, 4th & Cedar Sts, 
St. Paul, Minn. 








THE PEOPLE’S INSTITUTE 
COOPER UNION 
8 o'clock 
Friday Eve., Nov. 23-—-Everett Dean Martin: 
“The Place of William James in Paychology.”’ 
Sunday Eve., Nov. 25—Concert 
Orchestra] Society, Chalmers Cliften, Con- 


ductof. 
Tuesday Eve., Nov. 27—Raymond Robins: “The 
Outlawry of War.” 











FIRST EDITIONS and RARE BOOKS 
Private Press Books. Authors Presentation copies 
Catalogue gratis 
Antiquarian Book Company 
Stratford-on-Avon England 























Notice to Readers 


In The New Republic of October 31st there appeared an 
advertisement headed “Conquering Disease” in which it 
was asserted that “sufferers from the most virulent diseases 
Vv are being successfully restored to health by the new method 
of diagnosis and treatment known as E.R.A. (Electronic 
Reactions of Abrams.” 


llers. : Various readers of The New Republic have assumed 
Tele hon, ‘tothe that the appearance o” this statement in its columns consti- 
= Cable tuted an editorial endorsement of the method described. 





The editors wish publicly to repudiate any such endorse- 
ment. The advertisement, signed as it was by a publica- 


department to be nothing more than the usual description 


&, tion called “Progress,” was taken by the advertising 











of forthcoming contents. It received, therefore, no edi- 
torial scrutiny before its publication. Had it received 
such scrutiny it would not have been published. 








Please mention The New Republic when writing to advertisers 
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Eight thousand miles 


saved on every trip 






aiff, OF N.Y. 


‘ 7 ¥ ta 


“tally 
E | =i\ Sole Representative in United States of 


THE METAS CORPORATION 





- in 
2B 147—4th AVENUE, Second Floor 


3 ae (Mid-European Trade And Service) 
Central Savings Bank Bldg. 


Tel. Stuyvesant 9540 


Caritas-Verband (128 branches throughout Germany) 

Deutscher Fravenfieiss, E.V., Berlin 

Textilkunstwerkstactten Jena (Frau Gebeimrat Prof. 
Eucken) 


Sammoelstelie fuer Ocstterr. Heimarbeiten, Vienna 
Odilien Blindenanstak, Graz 
Thuringian Home Workers’ Society 


78 Convents in all parts of Germany and Austria 
and maby other organisations 


Invites an Early Inspection of Its 
Exhibition of Imported Gift 
Merchandise and 


OFFERS 
$15 $25 


METAS FOOD DRAFT 


allowing the recipient abroad to make 
his own selection from assortments 


It used to be 1 3,307 miles from available for immediate shipment from 


New York to San Francisco 





our warehouse in Hamburg. 


We also offer, to those who prefer to 


by sea; it is now only 5,262. make selections on this side, a number 
of assortments and a complete list of 
The Panama Canal, which foodstuffs and household necessities. 
seemed such a heavy expense Avoid the holiday rush. 
: ° ° ° Call in person or write 
when it was built, is an im- for our price list R 117. 
mense national economy. nowr’ cive Tune WHAT You 
THINK BUT WHAT THEY KNOW 
nena A greater economy because THEY NEED. 
o lighten human . 
labor, shorten dis- of the 1,500 General Electric PSS aE STS TTD DT CTD CT DC 
tance,andsavemoney ‘ ‘ THE METAS CORP. OF N. Y., 
—these are the ser motors which do its work — 147 Fourth Ave., N. ¥ 
vices of electricity. a ‘ Redietllt cianet Got © — 
General Electric pulling the ships through, Seere eave Sen eaetee-. Seah nage 
Company esmuch ene adaies Ghee METAS FOODDRAFT wef 


of the apparatus by ##§ Pumping water, opening and 


which electricity 


works, and stampsit Closing the locks—all at such 


with the . 
shownabove. —S—«é« little cost. 


For countries other than Germany ddd 10%. 
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The Playhouse see syn 2s 


Mat.: Wed. & Sat. 
‘A play the American theater can be 
proud of, 


CHAINS 


“The most intelligent American play of the 
season.” ——Percy Hammond, New York Tribune. 








Alexander Meiklejohn 


will lecture on 
4n Outlook on the Educational Situation 
at the New School for Social Research 
465 West 23rd Street, New York 
Upder the auspices of The Students Cooperative Association 
Saturday, November 17th, at 8.20 P. M, Admission $1. 








YOUNG WOMAN WRITER desires four hours work during 
afternoons. Publicity, Labor investigations, or follow-up canvassing 
preferred. Experienced. Address Box 250, The New Republic, 
421 West 21st Street, New York City. 














THAT BOOK YOU WANT! 
We have over 1,000,000 (Secondhand and New) on every conceivable 
subject in stock. On approval. Alsa Rare Books and Sets of Authors. 


free. Mention uirements. Commissions execu 
FOYLES, 121 ng Cross Road, London, Eng. 








Please mention The New Republic when writing to advertisers 
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The Freeman 


The FREEMAN presents an open-minded, broadminded view ot 
the world in all its aspects; it is a journal of criticism and opinion for 
enlightened minds. It makes no comprehensive record of events; it is a 
selective, interpretative survey of the cultural field. Thousands of people 
with little time for magazine reading depend upon the FREEMAN alone 
for a vista of the arts, literature, economics and other factors in the 
intellectual realm. 


The FREEMAN treats serious matters with the respect that they 
deserve, but it ridicules the fake and the shoddy that infest and infect our 
world of thought, and that obstruct the progress of the good, the true and 
the beautiful. The FREEMAN combats buncombe in high places with 
satire, to the delight of thousands. This is particularly true of politics, 
international affairs and similar monumental humbugs. 





The FREEMAN avoids solemnity and ponderousness; it appeals to 
human beings who want life to be a joyous thing. 


A man wrote to the FREE- 
MAN recently that, after 
diligent reading of the 
paper, he was still trying to 
discover what axe it had to 
grind. The FREEMAN 
has no axe to grind, but it 
gives a fine edge to its read- 


ers’ minds. 





Havelock Ellis: 

“I always enjoy read- 
ing the Freeman. Amer- 
ica is to be congratu- 
lated on the production 
of a paper which main- 
tains so high a level 
alike in thought and 
expression.” 


Zona Gale: 
“I am enclosing my 
subscription to the Free- 
man, which I ought to 











Although the FREEMAN prints articles by 
writers of world-wide reputation, its concep- 
tion of an organ of criticism and opinion 
prompts lively consideration of new ideas 
and new writers. The FREEMAN recog- 
nizes that every famous author was once 
obscure, hence it has welcomed unknown 
contributors as heartily as it has those with 
degrees and decorations, and it will continue 
to publish criticism, research, fact and fancy, 
regardless of its source and regardless of its 
possible divergence from the editors’ own 
views. 











Special Offer, 20 weeks for $2.00 


The Freeman, 116 West 13th Street, New York. 
Please send the FREEMAN: 


[} 20 weeks, $2.00. [) One year, $6.00. 


have subscribed to long ND ico vg donde besineventiods cose ccsnecsnckecddbanenee think, perhaps, the best 
ago. It seems to me a written of all the week- 
great paper and a Address ..cccccccccccccccccccccsccsccsccssessscseesess lies, and certainly not 
great work.” Write plainty. N. B. 11,21,28, the least intelligent.” 





A partial analysis of the 


Freeman’s circulation 


reveals: 
Men subscribers........ 77% 
Women subscribers..... 17% 
Libraries, etc. ......... 6% 


The FREEMAN is not a 
man’s paper, or a woman’s 
paper. The FREEMAN is 
for all people who think for 
themselves. 





George Santayana: 


“Far as I am from 
sharing its political 
faith, I find the Free- 
man far better written 
than anything I saw in 
my day; there is a con- 
sciousness in it of the 
world at large, and of 
the intellectual land- 
scape, things I used to 
miss in America alto- 
gether.” 


G. Lowes Dickinson: 


“IT have enjoyed read- 
ing the paper which, I 

















